









to make high-score! 

















Girl Scout Execu- 
tives attending the 
Fifteenth Annual 
Convention at 
New Orleans, 
November 5th to 
oth, are invited to 
inspect our arch- 
ery equipment 
on exhibit there 
at the American 
Girl advertising 


display booth. 
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The best bows and arrows are essential 
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ASK FOR BOWS AND ARROWS MADEAT PINEHURST 













©) UR Bows and arrows require more than 
skilled craftsmanship. A knowledge of every 
phase of this Royal Sport by every member 
of The Archers Company enters into the 
making. Our bowyers make good bows and 
they know how to shoot them—how they 
should perform. They “tiller” (many times) 
and test every bow before it is sent out. 


Gbhe Archers Company 


—At Good Dealers Everywhere— 


The arrowsmiths and fletchers—men and 
women—are skilled in their craft—they 
know how to shoot the arrows they make— 
how they should perform and why. 


THE ARCHERS HANDBOOK 
A champion tells you how to shoot 
Send for this illustrated booklet that tells all about target shooting. 
tournaments, hunting, explains how to aim, how to take care of 
equipment, etc. 


Inclosed find 25c (stamps or coin). Please send me a copy of The 
Archers Handbook. (Special price to troops $1.20 per dozen.) 
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VERYONE likes to have 

friends—interesting and 

amusing friends who will 
laugh and chat and exchange 
ideas. 

Often, on a lonely, rainy fall 
afternoon when you haven’t 
anything special to do and life 
seems just too dreary for 
words, Molly or Lila or John- 
ny will drop in on their way 
home from town, and immedi- 
ately the whole atmosphere 
will change and the sun will 
seem to be shining, even 
though, actually, the rain is still beating a tattoo 
on the roof—as rain so often does in November. 

Or, when you go on a railway journey, and face 
the gloomy prospect of spending hours with no 
one to talk to, it’s the pleasantest thing in the world, 
just before the conductor shouts,—‘All aboard!” 
to catch sight of someone you know and like coming 
through the narrow doorway. 

“What! You here, Hilda?” you exclaim de- 
lightedly, and make room for her in the seat next 
you. And you talk together and exchange news and 
opinions and before you know it, the trip that you 
expected to be so tiresome is over. 

But we can’t always be fortunate enough to 
have gay and entertaining friends wherever we 
are. There are some rainy afternoons when nobody 
calls, and some journeys that are unbroken by any- 
thing more lively than the scrape of the train 
wheels. These are the times when books come to 
| our rescue, and the characters in them take the 
place of the people we know in real life. Some- 
times we read a new story, and meet new girls and 
boys and men and women. Sometimes we pick up 
an old favorite and, as we turn the pages, renew old 
acquaintances—and this is one of the reasons it is 
so pleasant to own the books we like, and always 
have them near us. And sometimes we just sit and 


Along the Editor's Trail 









shut out the world and let the 
book people we know best take 
possession of our mind and 
wander through our conscious- 
ness, just as we let very old 
and dear friends wander 
through our house as familiar- 
ly as though they were mem- 
bers of the family. 

A great advantage in having 
book friends is that they may 
be from any century, any pe- 
riod in the world’s history, as 
well as of the present day. 
Through books you may learn 
to know chivalrous knights and fair ladies, and 
England’s mighty Queen Elizabeth—that shrewd 
and dominant lady, with a love for fine clothes 
and jewels, who could be so rollicking when 
she chose. You may meet the three musketeers and 
Robin Hood, as well as modern girls in modern 
situations. You may travel to far countries, too. 
When you take up a volume of Kipling you are in 
Singapore or Peshawur among strange Indian 
sights and sounds. There are authors who will trans- 
port you to the South Sea Islands and back again 
in a single evening. Some books will send you to 
Italy or Austria or Algiers or to that fascinating 
country of the Basques that lies in the fastnesses of 
the Pyrenees between France and Spain. Or they 
will take you—and quickly, too—to lovely corners 
of your own country, or to the romantic countries so 
close to it—Mexico, Alaska—for books are swifter 
than airplanes for journeying to the far corners of 
the world. And they provide you with companions 
on these journeys, too—companions that you can 
choose at will, so they are always the sort that you 
most enjoy or who suit your particular mood at a 
particular time. 

Yes, books and the people in them are jolly 
things to know. And I hope you all will make many 
new friends among them this year. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 66 
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IN BOSTON 





Official Headquarters 
in BOSTON for 
Girl Scout Apparel 

and Accessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store 


Jordan Marsh Company 








IN ROCHESTER 





GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located in 
the Shops of Youth- 
ful Fashions on the 


Third Floor 


B. Forman Co. 








IN MILWAUKEE 





Girl Scout Uniforms, Hats, 


Books, Belts, etc. at 


GIMBELS 








IN SAINT PAUL 


Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Si Selden Se 














IN NEW YORK 
TRADE SALES AGENTS 


for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 
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Well, of All Things! 


NUMBER of girls are writing us 
that they like this page and the 
Scribes’ page best because they like “to 
know what other girls are thinking”. 
One of these is Peggy Wall of Gettys- 
burg, South Dakota, who goes on to say: 
“I think THE AMERICAN GIRL is posi- 
tively the best girls’ magazine of today. 
I have taken it for several years now, 
and its articles and stories are all so 
interesting. I find lots to attract my at- 
tention in each number. I like variety— 
mystery stories, tales of olden times, the 
articles on foreign Girl Scouts, and most 
the modern girl and her ways.” 


NOTHER is Mary L. Haylick of 
Troop Twenty, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, who writes: “I, like many other 
American girls, wait eagerly for my 
favorite magazine. I don’t think it could 
be much better. The things that I 
like best are the Scribes’ corner and 
Well, of All Things!, because I like to 
know what girls in other places are 
doing.” 


ROM Tulare, California, comes this 

letter from Mary Chilton Herd who 
writes: “Because I like to read other 
girls’ opinions, I am very much inter- 
ested in the Well, of All Things! page, 
and though I am a little late telling you, 
the article on the revival of croquet is 
just what I needed. Having a set my- 
self, I have always enjoyed playing it, 
but the game has always seemed a bit 


| old-fashioned, till now!” 


OUISE G. HILL of Woodland, 
Maine, believes that actions speak 
louder than words. She writes: “Not 
long ago, I got two subscribers for this 
magazine, to earn a compass. Although 
I wished to receive my reward, I was 
much more delighted to think that I had 
persuaded these girls to sign for this 
magazine, so that they, too, might read 
and enjoy the contents of it.” 


ECILE PARSONS of Amarillo, 

Texas, writes: “I have been taking 
THE AMERICAN Grr since last Christ- 
mas and like it very much. Edward 
Poucher’s covers are keen! The Along 
the Editor’s Trail gives some good 
thoughts and the Merit Badge pages are 


; good. I enjoyed Carmella Commands 


because it was different, and much bet- 
ter, I think, than most stories.” (We 
can’t help wondering if Cecile and other 
AMERICAN GIRL readers like Red Coats 
and Blue as much as we do.) 









































IN SCRANTON 





... you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment 
(including officially 
approved Girl Scout 
shoes) .. . and Boy 
Scouts too on 
Samters young folks 
floor . . . the second 


... only at 


Sarnmters 


SCRANTON, PA. 








IN BROOKLYN 








Official headquarters for Girl 

and Boy Scout clothing and 

accessories is at A & S— 

where a special department 
awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 


SROOKLYN 








IN WASHINGTON 


















Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts! 


Gi Scout apparel 
and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 
Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- 
fore serve you intel- 
ligently. 


* * 2 


A a 
THE HECHT CO., F STREET 
Washington, D. C. 
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Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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l magine yourself in one 


of these smart MAN O’ WARDROBES 


In these new MAN O”’ WARD- 
ROBES you will find the style, 
dash and becoming fit that is 
making th MAN O’ WAR 
Trade Mark mean more every 
year to Girl Scouts all over the 
country. This photo can tell you 
more about them than pages of 
glowing adjectives. Here is the 
same quality that has made the 
famous MAN O’ WAR Middy 
so universally accepted as a stand- 
ard of quality. In every one of 
these costumes MAN O”’ WAR 
designers have caught the spirit 
of youth and passed it along to 
you in the most attractive togs 
that were ever clicked by a camera. 

It always pays to look for the 
MAN O’ WAR Label when you 
are buying school and gym togs. 
It is an unfailing guarantee of 
good fit and fine quality. If your 
local store hasn’t stocked these 
togs yet we will be glad to supply 
you direct. Description of the 
garments follow. Send for circu- 
lar of additional styles. Please use 
the coupon when ordering. 


Af, Lot 1270—Exercise or dancing suit, 
copen, green, tan broadcloth, 
sizes 8 to 16 $2.00 


5 Lot G-50—One-piece poplin gym 
suit, navy, black, brown, green, 
sizes 8 to 22 $5.00 


Lot G-52—Same style in storm serge, 
navy, black, brown, green, maroon 


$8.50 


Lot S-10—Cotton pongee shirt to go 
with suit $2.00 


6 Lot 2843—Romper for dancing or 
gym, fancy prints, checks, plain 


broadcloth. Sizes 4 to 16 $2.00 
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BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO. 
1270 Broadway, New York City 








Enclosed is check ( ) or money-order ( ) for the 


following: Garment Color "GAR MENTS | 

Size Amount SF 

Name aus Street 

City State 

Favorite Dept. Store - AG.11 








Do you know about our big Subscription Contest? Write Elsie Wrase for the conditions 
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A modern mountain 
girl, in PRAN OF 
ALBANIA, 


Rita and Ellen con- 
fer, in THE TRAIi 
OF THE COMET. 


West Into the Wil- 
derness in THE 
BECKONING Roap. 


If you want to know about 
other unusual books send 


for JUNIOR BOOKS, 1929, 














PRAN OF ALBANIA 
by Elizabeth Cleveland Miller 


Pran was a mountain girl who served her 
country, and took a strange vow when the 
time came for her betrothal. Illustrated 
by Maud and Miska Petersham. $2.00 


GREAT MUSICIANS AS CHILDREN 


by Franciska Schwimmer 


Walter Damrosch as a would-be cymbalist, 
Mozart “taming” customs guards with his 
music, Beethoven playing musical pranks 
—in a book that makes famous musicians 
very human. $2.00 


THE MAGIC TRAIL 
by Grace Moon 


Yazhe and Kawani follow a strange trail 
across the desert in search of a missing 
father. A new story of the Southwest 
Indians by the author of “Chi-Wee.” 
Illustrated by Carl Moon. $2.00 


MALOU 
by Mildred Criss 


Malou owned an old pink hotel on the 
hillsides above Lake Geneva and she was 
the busiest girl in Switzerland. Illus- 
trated. $2.00 


THE TRAIL OF THE COMET 

by Gladys Allen 

Rita and Ellen thought it would be a 
lark to wait on table in a little summer 
hotel—but they uncovered a surprising 
mystery. $1.75 


found this 


message on 
your fence? 


Dorita and Mariette couldn’t make a 
particle of sense out of the strange sign— 
but they determined to solve it and became 
involved in the exciting events told in 
The River Acres Riddle—the first of the 
three unusual mystery stories in 


A BOOK OF MYSTERIES 
by Augusta Huiell Seaman. Illustrated by 
Kurt Wiese. $1.75 


THE WINGED HORSE ANTHOLOGY 
by Joseph Auslander & Frank Ernest Hill 
“The finest poems in the English lan- 
guage” in a book that completes the 
famous story of the poets and their poetry 
told in “The Winged Horse.” $3.50 


FORGOTTEN GODS 

by Theodore Acland Harper in collabo- 
ration with Winifred S. Harper 

Into the Mayan ruins of Yucatan in search 
of a missing inheritance. By the authors 
of “Siberian Gold.” $2.00 


THE BECKONING ROAD 

by Caroline Dale Snedeker 

Dencey Coffyn travels through the wilder- 

ness in a covered wagon toa strange new 

life in the famous colony of New Har- 

mony. Illustrated by Manning de V. Lee. 
$2.00 


Junior Books 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, 


INC. 


our complete catalogue. 


Garden City, New York 







Junior Books, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., Garden City, New York 
Please send me a copy of JUNIOR BOOKS, 1929 
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Ask your mother, aunt or grandmother for a renewal for Christmas— 
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YOU 


will want 


f- ; ALL of THESE 
nA in your 


LIBRARY 

































THE SUN’S DIARY 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth. $2.00 


The selections in this almanac come from 


Mr. HERMIT CRAB 


By Mimpsy Rhys. Pictures 
by Helen Sewell. $2.25 


An amusing tale of Victorian England, that 
the whole family will want to read. Lucia and 
Louisa are two extraordinary young people 


many sources and have been made by an 
author who is herself a poet. On each page 
is a Red Letter Day where you can write 






































and Mr. Hermit Crab is a giant, not full 
grown. 


THE MAGIC 
SWITCH 


By Fjeril Hess. $2.00 
A fairy tale that you will get 
for your young sister but will 


read yourself. 


THE PIRATE’S WARD 
By Emilie Benson Knipe and COCKATOO 
Alden Arthur Knipe. $2.00 By Gladys Hasty Carroll. $2.00 


No one can afford to miss an exciting his- 
torical tale by these famous authors. The 
heroine of the story is kidnapped and taken 
aboard a pirate ship. 


ALL ABOUT PETS 


By Margery Bianco. $2.00 


important events o f the week. 





ADVENTURES 
OF ANDRIS 


: By Elizabeth Jacobi. $2.50 


SA story of Hungary by an 
author who lives there. Gay 
with illustrations and decora- 


A mystery story centering about a young girl 
who lives in a Maine villa ge and a family of 
young people who spend the summer there. 


WHEN SALLY SEWS 
By Helen Curtis. $2.00 


You can have all the sy things you want 
Just how to bring up all sorts of pets: rats, when you can make them yourself. Here are 
mice, alligators, dogs, guinea pigs, robins, clear and simple directions of just how to 
and turtles. go about it. 


Have you seen our new catalogue 
READING Lists FOR Boys AND GIRLs? 
Ask for it at your nearest bookshop 








THE MACMILLAN 











COMPANY 
New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 














And get all the numbers next year. You'll be sorry if you don’t 





Mrs. Herbert Hoover 
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Mrs. Hoover has lived in many countries. Here are she and her sister, Mrs. Large, having tea in the Japanese manner 


Lou Henry Hoover 


The lively girl that was Lou Henry has lost none of her charm 
and youthful spirit since she grew up and became the First Lady 


ANY accounts have 
been written of the 
unusual, the pictur- 
esque, the spot-light experiences of Mrs. Hoover, her 
romantic marriage to the young engineer who had been a 
senior at Stanford University when she was a freshman, 
and who had dashed home to California from half-way 
around the world for the wedding, and dashed to China 
with her the day after they were married. There have been 
many stories of their life in China, where they traveled in 
such state as a mandarin might envy, not because they 
wanted to, but because the Chinese Government required 
it of its chief engineer; of their part in the Boxer Rebel- 
lion; of their colorful life in other countries than 
China; of the manner in which Mrs. Hoover has always 
met her social obligations in the foreign countries in 
which she has lived as well as in America where she 
has an unparallelled record for sincere, gracious hos- 
pitality. 
But I would talk of other phases of her life, especially of 
her early and later childhood. It was a childhood much like 
that of the average happy girl, except that she had more 


By MARTHA NOYES 


than the usual opportunities 
to exercise her own initiative, 
and to develop and carry out 
her own enterprises. But when her father or mother gave 
a decision, Lou Henry accepted it as final; there was no 
argument, no quibbling. 

‘Just the little girl next door, grown up”—that is what 
her childhood neighbors, living on each side of her early 
Waterloo home, say of her now and, judging from their 
anecdotes, this is a peculiarly fit description of the present 
lady of the White House. 

People of her native town remember Lou Henry as an 
enthusiastic, unafraid voungster. The dark held no terrors 
for her; thunderstorms and lightning were something weird, 
different and fascinating—something to be looked at and 
wondered at, but nothing to be feared or to hide from. 
She once recalled that Grandmother went to an open porch 
to enjoy a storm one night about eleven o’clock, and five- 
year-old Lou Henry, awakened, probably, by a crash of 
thunder, followed her and together they sat and reveled 
in it far into the night. To this day, Mrs. Hoover loves 
storms—friendly, active ones, not destructive ones, but 
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those that are up and doing, that stir up all the dead air 
and start it circulating, that make things breathe and live. 

She likes up-and-doing people too, All the people that 
foregather in an informally social manner at the Hoover’s 
are doers. The conversation fairly bristles and _ scin- 
tillates with talk of interesting places and people and 
experiences. 

When Lou Henry was older she went tramping and 
trailing with her father, sleeping out very often with 
just a blanket for shelter. She coasted down hill in winter, 
went ice skating, rode a pony and did all the out-of-door 
things possible, even to shouldering such a rifle as a 
youngster could manage and going to hunt small game. 
The beauty and freedom and exhilaration of the open 
country appealed to her, but there was no fear of lonely 
places nor of the wild creatures that might be lurking there. 

And when she had children of her own and took them 
on frequent picnics and outings, these sons were de- 
lighted and voted her a “‘good sport” because she 
measured up to the opening line of Eugene 
Field’s poem, in not being “‘afeard of snakes, 
or toads, or bugs, or worms, or mice.” 

But hiking and camping were not her 
only interest. Lou Henry’s life began with 
books. As far back as she can remember 
her mother or her grandmother was 
reading to her. She loved history and 
nature study and pioneer stories. She, 
herself, had all the qualities of the 


The charming photograph in the oval is Mrs. Hoover at the time 
of her marriage. The one below shows her as a young airl, in wool- 
len skating costume and tasselled cap, ready for winter sports 
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pioneer—courage, ability, resourcefulness, a strong sense 
of duty and a keen sense of sportsmanship at all times. 

Dolls and tea parties had less attraction for this alert, 
adventure-loving girl. She much preferred the exciting 
game of hide-and-seek with its spirited activity. I have 
heard of one instance at least of her making mud pies but 
this may have been just a forerunner of her homemaking 
proclivities, or, more likely, indulgence in a little pre- 
school geology. 

Mrs. Hoover seems always to have had a deep feeling 
for the rights of others, especially for those less fortunate 
than herself, for whom she frequently took up the cudgels 
of defense. “Justice to all and for all” would be a good 
motto for her conduct in childhood, says one of the Water- 
loo neighbors of her youth. Before she was twelve years 
old she inscribed in a friend’s autograph album the motto 

of the State of lowa—“‘Our liberties we 

prize and our rights we will main- 
tain”’—and I believe that, even 
then, she understood the import 

of the words and was really 
subscribing to the sentiment. 

Always the gallant and 
the adventurous appealed 
to Lou Henry. It was not 

surprising then that in 
school tableaux, where 
each child chose the 
character she would por- 
tray, she posed as Joan 
of Arc. Her resourceful- 
ness was shown by her 
constructing the shining, 
resplendent armor of tin 
discs and metal pot rings 
bought at the hardware 
store. And with what a 
grand air she stood arrayed 
in her makeshift accoutre- 
ments, depicting this historical 
personage with an almost un- 
canny sense of its heroic proportions! 
Another instance of her resourceful- 
ness and originality was the appearance of 
herself and her chum at a masquerade party in costumes 
made of issues of the two town papers. 

Wherever we find her, amongst her playmates, her 
schoolmates, or with her elders, she is always the un- 
spoiled favorite. She was naturally endowed with all the 
qualities of leadership—a leadership, then, as now, never 
domineering, never too “managing”, but a leadership of 
insight and vision. 

At the age of twelve we find Lou Henry in Whittier, 
California, where the family had gone for her mother’s 
health. It was during these Whittier school days that the 
governor of the state came to the little village to lay the 
corner stone of the new school building. Lou Henry was 
one of six or eight school girls chosen to wait on the 
governor’s table at the dinner served on this occasion. They 
were all dressed in the Quaker costume of gray, with white 
aprons and fichus and cuffs, because Whittier was largely 
a Quaker community. Such an honor as the occasion pro- 
vided! Such excitement! Such training of these girls by 
their elders! This went on for days with admonitions to do 
this and not to do that, with the minutest instructions as 
to how to serve this august personage, until Lou Henry, 
feeling that she had had more than enough coaching, 
exclaimed. “I feel sufficiently trained to serve the President 
of the United States.” Do you suppose that a shadow of a 
thought of this incident came into Mrs. Hoover’s mind 
when she was telling the eager, excited young Girl Scouts 
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just how to “serve 
the President of 
the United States” 
when the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. 
Coolidge dined at 
the Girl Scout 
Little House in 
Washington in 
1925? It seems as 
though she must 
have connected up 
the two thrilling 


events—her own 
early experience 
and this time 


when all the Girl 
Scouts in Wash- 
ington who had 
taken their Cook’s 
Badge within the 
year, were assem- 
bled in the Little 
House, acting and 
looking just like 
so many question 
marks and excla- 
mation points as 
they rehearsed 
every move for the 
hig moment when 
the honored guests 
should arrive. 

These Whittier 
days were very 
happy ones for 
Lou Henry. She 
went on long ram- 
bles with her 
father,an amateur 
naturalist, who knew worlds of things about rocks and 
birds and trees and animals, much of which he imparted 
to his young daughter. He showed her how to find her way 
about in the woods, locating the compass points by day 
from the sun and by night from the stars, or by the moss 
on the trees, or the side of the hills on which the vegeta- 
tion was thickest. He taught her all manner of woodcraft 
—how to build a fire in the open, with wet wood, if neces- 
sary; how to catch and cook fish or shoot game when they 
needed it for food; how to pitch a tent, when there was 
one to pitch. And from all this she acquired a deep and 
abiding love for nature. 

If there had been a son in the family to tramp with 
the father and be his close companion, Lou Henry’s life 
might have been very different. As it was, an unusual 
spirit of comradeship existed between this lanky girl and 
the man who saved his bank from ruin, with not a penny’s 
loss to any depositor when others all around him were 
crashing in the great slump of the °90’s! And this com- 
radeship continued and increased as the exigencies of 
business took the family to Monterey. 

Having completed her high school course where she had 
followed up her interest in geology, Lou Henry went to 
Stanford University and did a thing unheard of before, 
and only once or twice since—she majored in geology, 
and even started with advanced courses. This hitherto all- 
man class was startled at the appearance of the first 
petticoat in its midst. And, as if this were not sufficient 
innovation, Dr. Branner asked her to go on their first 
geology hike of the season into the surrounding hills. 
The older students pondered over this. What would they 








Many of us know Mrs. Hoover best in the green uniform that belongs to Girl Scouting 


do with a girl 
along who could- 
n’t possibly go 
where they went, 
and whom gal- 
lantry would for- 
bid their deserting 
when she became 
completely tuck- 
ered out! But she 
marched serenely 
on and was un- 
conscious of all 
the perturbation 
she was causing. 
As they approach- 
ed a barred gate 
across their way, 
the men were men- 
tally casting lots 
as to who should 
assist this unwel- 


come companion 
over the gate and 
just how they 


would do it. But 
when she reached 
it, she put her 
hand on the top 
rail and vaulted 
lightly over, At 
that moment she 
took her place as 
a real member of 
the class. She was 
no longer an out- 
sider. 

It was at the 
University that 
Lou Henry and 
Herbert Hoover met. But they were so reticent and went so 
calmly on their apparently unemotional ways, that the 
first inkling that many of their friends had of the cul- 
mination of their romance was when Herbert Hoover and 
his bride were on the high seas bound for China. 

While there was no Girl Scout movement in the days 
when Lou Henry was a girl, she had earned not only her 
Pioneer and Naturalist badges, but her Homemaking and 
Child Care badges as well, and held an absolutely clear title 
to them all long before she set foot on foreign soil. From 
her mother she had learned all the details of housekeeping 
and even practiced child care on her little sister, Jean. And 
so, in whatever land she found herself, she established a 
home and took excellent care of her babies with that gift 
of effortless efficiency which characterizes her today. 

One might suppose that with all the opportunities that 
have been fairly thrust upon Mrs. Hoover as the wife of 
the foremost engineer of his time, all she had to do was 
to accept and enjoy them. She did do this and did it 
abundantly, but she did vastly more, too. She invited 
more opportunity by meeting and overcoming obstacles as 
they appeared in her life. In the various foreign lands 
where Mr. Hoover’s business required the family to live 
for many years, she did not take the easy way of spending 
her time with the English-speaking residents of each par- 
ticular place. She became acquainted with the natives, 
learned their language, and gained a sympathetic realiza- 
tion of their views of the whys and wherefores of things. 

Only recently Chuan Yuen-tung, a Chinese teacher now 
seventy-six years old, recalled with pride that he had been 

(Continued on page 51) 





ATRICIA ANN stood on 

the broad veranda of 

Cherokee School watching 
the car that was taking her father and mother away. She 
was smiling, but there was a lump in her throat the 
size of—of a basketball! During the winter Dad and 
Mother were usually in Miami, which was comfortingly 
near even though she didn’t see them often. But this year 
they were going to stay North until January and they 
would be separated from her by miles and miles. ‘Three 
days and two nights on a train! 

“Patricia Ann!” From the fringe of the lawn, where the 
rose-bushes for which Cherokee School was named cast 
myriad reflections into the slow-moving river, Brenda Gil- 
man, her roommate, caught sight of her and waved both 
arms as she came running. 

The girls hugged one another tightly. “When did you 
get back? Did you have a lovely vacation?” They talked 
at once, and some of the heaviness lifted from Patricia 
Ann’s heart. It was good to see Brenda again. 

As they passed a rose bush, a branch caught in 
Patricia Ann’s brown hair, glistening in the sun. 

“See!” said Brenda, triumphantly. “The bush 
knows! It seems to know who will wear its roses in 
the spring!” 

Patricia Ann disentangled it with firm 
fingers. “What would Miss Amy say if she 
heard that?” 

Brenda drew herself up erectly and tried 
to look like Miss Amy, a difficult feat for 
a round-faced fourteen-year-old girl with 
tempestuous red hair and dancing blue 
eyes. “She’d say, ‘Dear child. don’t you 
think you’re being a bit premature?’ ” 

Patricia Ann laughed. “Brenda, you 
mustn’t!” But the weight had vanished 
from her heart and it gave a little bounce. 
like a rubber ball. 

No girl at Cherokee School was permitted 
to wear the rose except on one occasion. 
Each spring when the _ velvet-petaled 
white flowers were in bloom, the most pop 
ular girl in the senior class was elected } 
vote of the entire school, and hers was the 
honor. To be the Cherokee Rose, to stand, 
like a queen at her coronation, and receive 
a garland from Miss Amy! 

“Patricia Ann, you know itll be you!” 
Brenda hugged her. “Either you or Colette, 
and after the way she’s been acting—” 

Patricia Ann bit her lips. Until this year, 
their fifth at Cherokee, where thirty girls 
from ten to fourteen years of age lived in the Florida sun- 
shine like a tremendous family of sisters, she and Brenda 
and Colette Norton had been inseparable. But this senior 
year had made the difference. Everyone, even the littlest 
junior girls, knew that it would be a choice between Colette 
and Patricia Ann. 

“She’s so jealous she can’t see straight!” said Brenda, 
bitterly. “She knows who’s going to be the Rose!” 

“Don’t, Brenda!” Patricia Ann’s face was troubled. 
“Gosh, I’d lots rather she had it! Honestly I would! Col- 
ette’s so pretty and—” 

Brenda snorted. “I suppose you think you aren’t!”’ Open, 
unconcealed adoration shone in her china-blue eyes as she 
looked at her friend. Oh, Colette was pretty enough, with 





Patricia Ann’s Goblin 


By PHYLLIS DUGANNE 









her black hair and great velvet 
eyes! But Patricia Ann, besides 
having curls the color of chest- 
nuts, and eyes like gray clouds with the sun shining behind 
them, had a smile that made you feel warm all over when 
it was turned upon you. You were glad you were alive, 
when you saw Patricia Ann smile. 

Miss Amy came out on the veranda. 

“Patricia Ann, dear, would you come inside for a mo- 
ment 7” 

Patricia Ann followed her obediently. In Miss Amy’s 
office, with its rose colored walls and rose and cream up- 
holstery, hung the silver framed photographs of all the 










Ilenka held out her thin little hand, 
‘ field stared. Then she turned to Miss 


Cherokee Roses. Not pretty, all of them, but all of them 
looking out through the protecting glass with bright, friend- 
ly eves. Miss Amy smiled to herself as she saw Patricia 
Ann’s eyes upon them. 

“Patricia Ann, I have a big favor to ask of you!” 

“Of course, Miss Amy,” said Patricia Ann. 

Miss Amy smiled again. “We have a new pupil, Patricia 
Ann, who will come this afternoon. She is not an American 
—she comes from a very tiny country in Europe that you 
probably haven’t even heard of. It’s called Segovia.” 

Patricia Ann nodded. “In the Balkans?” 

“Yes. She doesn’t speak very much English, and I’m 
afraid that she is going to be a little homesick. Patricia Ann, 
will you take her for your roommate this semester?” 
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and the tall man bent over and kissed her fingertips. Every girl on the 
Amy and said, ““You have not met my uncle, the Grand Duke Boris?” 


Patricia Ann felt a decided twinge at her heart. Give 
up Brenda, when in a few months they were going to be 
separated, perhaps forever! Miss Amy was looking at her 
steadily. 

“Why—why, of course I will, if you want me to,” she 
answered, unsteadily. 

“Dear child!” Miss Amy bent over and kissed her, a 
cool little kiss on her hot cheek. “I knew that you would, 
my dear. Will you tell Brenda? She'd better move her 
things into the room beyond Dolly’s.” 

“Yes, Miss Amy.” 

Patricia Ann’s shoulders dropped. For three years, now, 
she and Brenda had shared a room; the embroidered 
spreads on their two beds, the bright-covered pillows, even 
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their pictures all blended together. They 
knew one another’s ways; they read or 
studied or wrote letters in perfect ac- 
cord, 

Brenda burst into tears when Patricia 
Ann told her. 

“I think Miss Amy’s mean!” she 
cried. “Why can’t someone else take 
her? And what’s she coming to school 
for now, anyway?” Then she smiled, a 
crooked, shaky little smile, through her 
tears. “You see, Patricia Ann, it’s just 
what I say! Miss Amy wants her to be 
with the nicest girl in the school!” 

Patricia Ann threw a pillow at her. 
“Silly!” 

‘They moved Brenda’s possessions in 
silence, and then stood, arms about one 
another’s shoulders, in the stripped 
room where they had talked and laughed 
and worked together for so long. 

“But we'll see just as much of each 
other,” Patricia Ann said, comfortingly. 

Brenda sniffled. 

Then Miss Amy came up the hall. 

“Patricia Ann, this is Ilenka.” She 
smiled, as Brenda said bitterly after- 
ward, just as if she were showing off 
something out of a prize-package! 

A thin, sallow little girl of about 
twelve, looked at Patricia Ann with two 
pale green eves, and put out her hand 
stiffly. She was almost as tall as Patricia Ann and 
very straight; her long legs were encased in black 
cotton stockings, and she wore an odd little dress of 
dull green linen, embroidered in bright wools. 

*Danny’ll bring her things in and you can help 
her unpack,” Miss Amy said. “Come on and help me, 
Brenda.” 

And Patricia Ann and the little foreign girl stood alone 
in the room. 

“TI think you'll like Cherokee,” Patricia Ann said, trying 
to smile and hide the awful sinking feeling in her heart. 
“Have you been in America long?” 

“No,” said Ienka. “Not long.” 

“Do you like it?” 

The sallow little face was grave. “I cannot tell. It is— 
vou say—dif-fer-ent.” 

“I s’pose it is,” said Patricia Ann. “It’s nice here, 
though.” 

The girl sat down and then looked solemnly at Patricia 
Ann. “You will sit, also?” she asked. 

Patricia Ann sat. Oh, gosh, this was awful! 

Fat, black Danny came wheezing down the corridor with 
the girl’s trunk; it was a queer, black trunk, pasted over 
with foreign labels. Patricia Ann sighed in relief. There 
was something to do at last! 

“I'll help you unpack,” she said. 

But what happened was that she unpacked! The little 
dark girl watched her helplessly, as though she had never 
seen a trunk unpacked in all her life. Piles of substantial 
linen underwear came out of that trunk and nightgowns 
with solemn buttons and long sleeves and little collars. 

“They are all right, my things?” the girl called Tlenka 
asked. 

“Of course!” said Patricia Ann. “Have you got any 
pictures or anything to make it more homelike for you?” 
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“Peectures?” The little head shook from side to side, 
and dank, dark hair fluttered from the confining round- 
comb. “I did not know.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Patricia Ann. There were faded 
squares on the striped wallpaper where Brenda’s pictures 
had been. Well, she had an extra spread she could lend 
Ilenka for her bed. After all, she was just rooming with this 
foreigner; she didn’t have to make a best friend of her! 

But that was where Patricia Ann was mistaken. Not 
only did Tlenka cling to her as tenaciously as her own 
shadow, but she seemed to take it as a matter of course that 
she should cling so! Wherever Patricia Ann went, Ilenka 
followed. As her English, which was sound but halting, 
improved, the number of her questions increased from thirty 
an hour to what Patricia Ann declared to Brenda amounted 
to a hundred an hour! 

“T feel as if I were having a permanent oral quizz!” said 
Patricia Ann, half smiling. 

Tlenka was a difficult roommate. 

“Honestly, Brenda, you’d think she was used to a hun- 
dred slaves! She drops everything where she takes it off and 
when I tell her we'll get a black mark on the room, she 
just looks startled, like a scared bird!” 

“T think she’s disagreeable!” Brenda said, but Patricia 
Ann shook her head at that. 

“No, she just doesn’t know any better. She wants to be 
friendly!” 

It was Colette who christened her The Goblin. And she 
did have a look of some little earth creature, some gnome 

from a mountain 
cavern, with her 
stringy black hair 

\ and queer pale 

{ green eyes. 
“What is thees 
A theeng—a gob- 
* a-lin?” Ilenka 
asked Patricia 
Ann, solemnly. 
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Patricia Ann’s pink cheeks grew crimson and her own 
eyes flashed. What did they mean by saying it where Ilenka 
could hear? Just because her English was so funny, a lot 
of the girls acted as though she couldn’t understand any- 
thing! 

“Oh—it’s a-kind of a fairy,” she said, reflecting that it 
really wasn’t a lie. 

Ilenka smiled. “A gob-a-lin,” she said, with a funny 
little satisfaction. “It is a queer speech, this English.” 

Patricia Ann went into Colette’s room. Dolly was there 
and Harriet Farnum. 

“*T have a little shadow that goes in and out with me— 
and what can be the use of her is more than I can see!’” 
said Colette. “How’s The Goblin, Patricia Ann?” 

Patricia Ann’s breath caught. “Colette, she heard you!” 

Colette tossed her head. “I don’t care!” 

“But—she can’t help being different. Don’t you think— 
couldn’t you try to be friends with her?” she pleaded. 

“Friends with that gnome! Patricia Ann, you’re crazy!” 

“But she’s—honestly, Colette, she’s quite nice some- 
times. She—” 

“Oh, we can all see that you like her!” said Colette and 
Dolly and Harriet giggled. “But you needn’t try this love- 
me-love-my-dog idea on us!” 

Patricia Ann turned and went back to her own room. 
Tlenka was sitting in the chair by the window staring out 
at the yard where tall live-oaks towered like giant ladies, 
draped in veils of gray-green Spanish moss. 

“Tt ees pretty, thees place,” she said. “You will show 
me to do my arith-me-tic now?” 

“No, I won’t!” said Patricia Ann. 

Tlenka’s eyes looked at her gravely. ‘““You say—you weel 
not?” she asked, in a funny, even voice. 

“That’s what I said!” said Patricia Ann, and suddenly 
flung herself down on her bed and sobbed. Oh, she didn’t 
want to be cross to this funny little goblin, but she was so 
miserable! She felt so shut out from everything! The other 
girls didn’t come up and slip their arms about her as they 

(Continued on page 45) 


Patricia Ann unpacked, while Ilenka watched helplessly, 
as though she had never seen a trunk unpacked in her life. 
“They are all right, my things?’’ she asked haltingly 
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A little care—and what a difference in your hands! 


HE TROUBLE with most girls’ grooming is that 
it is nearly always done on a hit-or-miss schedule. 
“IT must wash my hair this week,” says Ann. “It 

looks terrible.” 
“I never seem to get a chance to do my nails properly,” 
says Jane, regarding her neglected finger-tips moodily. 
“Well, maybe I don’t always get my face 
clean at night,” says Ellen. “I’m always so 
sleepy.” Yet she does hate having blackheads 
Things like this should not be left to chance. 
Good grooming does not consist of spasmodic 
clean-ups. It’s the day-in-day-out average care 
that really accomplishes the best effects. And, 
surprisingly enough, when grooming is put on 
a regular schedule, it really takes less time 
than when it’s done in bunches. It’s like a 
garden. A little daily care keeps it well in order. 
But once let the weeds get a headway and 
you’ve let yourself in for a great deal of trouble. 
I favor a small time allowance night and 
morning and a longer period weekly for general 
overhauling. It depends on your temperament 








By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 


Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 
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‘Time Budget 
or Good Looks 


No matter how sleepy you are at night there is one 
thing that you must never fail to do and that is to get 
your face thoroughly clean. If you take a daily warm 
bath it’s a good plan to cover your face with cold cream 
before you get into the tub. The warm vapors from the 
water will help the cream to loosen all the dirt and at 
the end of your tubbing you can wash your 
face with the certainty that you have thoroughly 
cleansed it. 

If you are in the habit of taking rather quick 
showers or cool plunge baths every morning, 
your weekly clean-ups should include a lei- 
surely warm cleansing bath. After this you 
should pedicure your toe-nails and rub off any 
calluses with a pumice. 

Your weekly manicure may take from a half 
hcur to an hour depending on how deft you 
are. It consists in filing your nails, oiling and 
then soaking your fingers in warm soapy water, 
attending to cuticles and polishing the nails. 

About once in two weeks you should give 
yourself a shampoo. This is probably the most 


whether you do more at night and less in the 4 p;ush wilt work magic “ifficult of all the grooming processes, but if 


morning, or reverse the system. If you’re the 

kind that wakes up bright and chipper in the morning, 
and gets tired early at night, I’d advise you to do your 
daily work on finger nails and hair in the morning and 
take your daily bath perhaps at night to rest you and 
put you to sleep. If you’re hard to wake up in the morning, 
make a practise of taking a cool shower or plunge in the 
morning, but do your hair brushing and daily hand care 
at night. 

Daily care of the hands consists in pushing back the 
cuticle every time you wash your hands, in cleaning with 
an orange stick under the nails and in filing nails with 
an emory board and in clipping broken cuticle when neces- 
sary between weekly manicures. ““When necessary” means 
when by accident you break a nail or tear a cuticle. It 
does not mean fussing at your nails every day or so. 
This is ruinous to nails and cuticles. If your hands are 
chapped, rough or red, use a hand cream or lotion— 
cream at night under gloves, lotion by day after washing 
the hands. 

Daily care of the hair consists, in addition to hair- 
dressing, of five or ten minutes’ careful brushing and 
massaging of the scalp. This gets out dust, keeps the oil 
distributed and the scalp nourished and stimulated. 

Daily care of the teeth consists if possible in thorough 
brushing on rising and after each meal. At any rate the 
teeth should be brushed first thing in the morning and last 
thing at night with a good dentifrice and a firm brush. 


you once learn to use plenty of shampoo soap 
and plenty of water, you will have less trouble. Wet the 
hair all over and rub in the suds. Scrub the scalp all over 
as hard as you can with your fingers. Rinse out all the 
soap (a rubber shower attachment for the bath tub faucet 
is a great help). 
Then go through 
the whole process 
again, soaping 
thoroughly, and 
rinsing continuous- 
ly till the hair loses 
every bit of that 
soapy feel. Do not 
finish with cold wa- 
ter. Warm water 
makes the hair fluf- 
fier. Use artificial 
heat if necessary to 
dry the hair, but be 
sure to keep tossing 
it about so that the 
air gets through it. 
If possible, use sun- 
light too. Even in 
cold weather a 

(Continued on 

page 50) 








If you can’t do this, practice until you can 

















Laon saw dim- 
ly the _ pale 
countenance of 
the priestess 
and then his 
father’s face 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR. 


T WAS court day in Massalia, six hundred years 

before the coming of the Christ. That old, old trading 

station, founded by Patrician sea-rovers where Mar- 
seilles now stands, had become one of the most noted of 
the Greek colonies in Europe. 

On that day there stood before the Archon, who judged 
all cases not touching the life of a freeman, a pathetic 
little family group. The father, although a man of large 
frame and commanding presence, was crippled by an old 
wound, the ghastly scar of which showed on his withered 
right arm and bent, distorted leg. 

The judge regarded them sternly. 

“Dion, son of Milo, thou hast been summoned at the 
instance of thy creditors,” he read from the scroll before 
him. 

“Debts to the amount of half a talent of silver have 
been proven against thee. Thy house is but a hovel, thy 
fields barren and untilled. Under the law thou and thy 
family may be sold as slaves for the payment of thy just 
debts. Hast thou anything to say why judgement should 
not be rendered against thee ?” 

The defendant straightened out his bent and wasted 
body and for a moment stood erect. 

“It is a hard and unjust law that sells into slavery one 
who has fought for his city,” replied the crippled man bit- 














terly, while his wife, whose oval face still showed traces 
of great beauty, tried to restrain him, at the same time 
quieting a little girl clinging to her gown, who had begun 
to cry. The last of the group, a boy slim and dark, faced 
the frowning judge unflinchingly. 

“Speak no evil of the law,” and the voice of the Archon 
clanged cold and harsh as the grating hinges of a brazen 
door. “It is no fault of the law that thou went surety for 
others. Thou shalt have one year from today to satisfy thy 
just debts. Failing to make payment of them within that 
time it is the judgement of this court that thou, thy wife, 
and thy two children be sold as slaves to the highest 
bidder.” 

It was a sorrowful home-going for the little family. 
That night after supper they sat in silence before a flicker- 
ing fire in the ruinous old house which was all that was left 
of Dion’s great possessions. 

Then, as the soft scented dark of spring spread across 
the fields, Laon, the boy, suddenly spoke. 

“A month ago,” he said, “I joined the squad of those in 
Massalia who are in training for the Olympic Games 
which are to be held on the plain of Elis in Greece, eleven 
months from tomorrow. Two days past I won the dolichos, 
the long race, from all the others and yesterday old Zeuxis, 
the trainer, told me that I am to be sent to Greece for the 
































Wild Olive 


ten months training which those who would run in the 
Olympic Games must undergo. If so it be that I win, none 
of us need ever fear debt or want again throughout our 
lives.” 

Dion stared at his son as if at a stranger for a long 
moment before replying. 

“It may be, my son,” he said at last, “that the gods have 
planned for us a great deliverance. Go thou to Greece 
and win the wild olive wreath that crowns a victor in the 
Olympic Games and with it freedom and fame and wealth 
for us all.” 

It was the day of the Games. From all over the world 
visitors had come to view them, and the Hill Cronion where 
they sat was crowded. Just as the shadow on the dial 
touched the notch of noon, the Herald of the games began 
to call the names of the different entries for the dolichos. 
Nine times around the circular turf-track, which measured 
a quarter of the mile of today, must the runners go to win 
the longest race of the Games. Name after name was called 
until the entries stretched in a double line across the course. 

When every runner was in his place, the eldest of the 
Judges of the Games rose to call down the blessing of the 
gods upon the coming Olympiad of four years, which would 
take its name from the winner of the dolichos. 


“Took well, Oh Greece.” he cried, raising aloft the bright, 








Neck and neck 
the pair moved 
like a team, 
then Phaedo 
forged ahead, 
passing Laon 
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golden Cup of the Games, brimming with the sacred wine. 

“Is there aught of evil known against these who run 
today before the deathless, all-knowing gods?” 

There was an instant of silence. 

~The blessing of great Zeus be on the coming Olympiad 
and on him whe names it,” shouted the old man, and the 
crimson drops fell upon the goal-slab. Scarcely had they 
stained the white stone, when there sounded the trumpet- 
note that warned the runners to take their positions. In- 
stantly the line bent forward, and all save the runner 
from Massalia leaned over with arm outstretched, left 
foot on the mark, ready to stride forth at the next signal. 
Laon alone crouched at the feet of the others, both hands 
white to the knuckles from pressing on the starting line, 
and every muscle in his lithe body tense to shoot him for- 
ward at the first sound of the starting note. 

A murmur of astonishment went up from the audience 
as, for the first time, the crouching start which old Zeuxis 
had learned from some of his friends among the desert- 
dwellers, was seen on an Olympian stadium. 

Then it came, the clear call. At the first throb of sound, 
with a panther-like spring, Laon was into his stride an 
instant before his opponents and reached the corner that 
led into the back-stretch well ahead of all the others, avoid- 
ing the jostling and crowding which so often takes place 
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when a crowd of runners are fighting for a place at the 
first curve. Others were not so fortunate. Several of the 
lesser known runners tripped and fell. 

For the first four laps Laon led, setting such a tre- 
mendous pace that before the race was half over only a 
little group of the best runners stayed with him, while the 
others straggled farther and farther behind. It was from 
these leaders that the spectators tried to pick the winner. 
Among them, beside Laon, was Phaedo, the Athenian, and 
Lycaon, the “Wolf of Sparta,” so named because of that 
night when he had run down a gray wolf of the forest and 
killed it, armed only with a knife. Then there was a 
Cretan runner and Nicias of Corinth, nick- 
named the “Girl” because of his effeminate 
appearance, ahd Antenor of Plataea, a 
black-bearded runner of great en- 
durance, besides half a dozen 
lesser-known racers from the 
different states of Greece. 

Suddenly a groan went 
up from where the Mas- 
salians sat as Laon began 
to drop back. First the 
Corinthian passed him, 
then the Spartan, and 
one by one all the 
others until he was 
running last of the six 
leaders. The more 
knowing of his coun- 
trymen noticed, how- 
ever, that he was going 
easily and suspected that 
he was but obeying in- 
structions from Zeuxis, 
that wisest of trainers, to 
lay back and husband his 
strength and let the others make 
the running until the last lap. 
Phaedo of Athens evidently had the 
same plan, for at the finish of the sixth 
lap he too began to lag until he was last of 
all the leaders, a length or so behind even Laon. 

Then came the bitter seventh lap, the hardest of all the 
nine, for then the pace began to tell and flagging muscles 
and laboring lungs cried out for rest, although each runner 
knew that two more weary courses of the stadium must be 
traversed before there could be any respite from the mortal 
weariness which threatened to overwhelm them. 

It seemed to Laon as if a great metal band were being 
bound tighter and tighter about his chest, while his lungs 
gasped for air with that agony which only a long-distance 
runner may know. His body from the waist down felt numb 
and lifeless and he noted with dull wonder that his legs 
still strode back and forth with that light, rhythmic stride 
which had made him the fastest runner of his city. Every 
step seemed to rack him, and he would willingly have given 
his life to throw himself on the soft turf and rest and rest 
forever. 

Then it was that the mind of the boy came to the rescue 
of his sorely taxed body. He reminded himself that every 
runner had to pass through this period of anguish and 
suffering to win and that all of his opponents were suffering 
just what he suffered. He called up the image of those 
waiting for him at home. The pale faces of his mother 
and sister looked at him pleadingly out of the red mist 
that wavered before his hot and straining eyes, and he 
went on and on. As in a dream outside of himself he seemed 
to be looking down upon the race, while still automatically 
he kept the long swift stride just behind the little group 
of leaders, careful only to hold his place and not to drop too 



















far behind the rest of them until the last lap came. 

Now the long, sustained pace became too swift for all 
except the very best of the four in the van. The first to 
falter was the Cretan, and he fell back of Laon, back of 
Phaedo, hopelessly out of the running. One by one the 
other lesser known runners dropped back, yet still Antenor 
led the running desperately. Suddenly in the midst of a 
stride he pitched headlong to the turf, his body refusing 
to stand the terrible strain longer. 

Ahead of the boy of Massalia were only Nicias of 
Corinth and the grim Wolf of Sparta, while close at his 
shoulder he could hear the breathing of the Athenian run- 

ner and catch the sound of his flying feet as they 
brushed against the turf. As the four turned 
into the eighth lap the stadium was a 
storm of sound. The excitable Co- 
rinthians cheered their champion 
and even the Spartans laid 
aside their stern impassive- 
ness and roared the name 
of Lycaon. 
“Tear him, Wolf,” they 
shouted. “Rend the vic- 
tory away from him!” 
Yet even above their 
deep-toned — shouts 
thrilled the name of 

Nicias who was run- 

ning like a demon. 

A tiny stream of blood 

trickled down his chin 
where his clenched 
teeth had pierced his 
lower lip. All of his 
assumed girlishness was 
gone, and his face, set 
in fierce lines, wavered back 
and forth beside the stern coun- 
tenance of the Spartan, as first 
one and then the other led. 
The waves of cheers that roared 
around and around the course that day swept 
away all remnants of caution from the two 
leaders. The madness of the race fell upon them and they 
had no thought of the two who lagged behind them, nor 
that still another lap was before them, but raced neck and 
neck with every last iota of strength they possessed. Slowly 
at first, and then more and more rapidly, they forged ahead 
of the other two. Laon let them go. His practiced eye had 
seen the tiny falter in the thigh muscles of them both, and 
he felt sure that they had made their effort too soon and 
would drop back long before the finish of the race was 
reached. The Athenian was evidently of the same opinion, 
for he but held his place close to Laon’s shoulder nor made 
any effort to force the pace. 

The two leaders were a good ten yards ahead when 
there came a deep trumpet-note, that welcome sound which 
announced the beginning of the last lap and a silence 
sudden as a blow fell upon the vast throng. Only the 
short, gasping breathing of the runners could be heard 
and the rhythmic beat of their bare feet against the turf. 

It was as if the signal sent a new wave of life thrill- 
ing through Laon’s veins. Only one lap more and the race, 
so weary-long, would be over. Involuntarily the boy quick- 
ened his pace and began little by little to close up the gap 
that lay between him and the flying leaders. He rounded 
the curve into the back stretch once more, and, for the last 
time, he passed that section of the Hill Cronion where the 
men of Massalia were massed. As he came opposite to 
them, a great blast of sound shattered the silence which 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Books for Older Girls 






When next you go to your mother’s bookshelf, look for one of the 
books mentioned in this article, for they are some of the ones that 
have been most widely read and discussed by many older people 


ID ANYONE ever ask 

you, after you had had 

a particularly memo- 

rable vacation, to “tell all about 
it’? And did so many lovely 
memories come rushing to your 
lips that they tumbled out re- 
gardless of sequence or of pro- 
portion? When I am asked to 
suggest a group of adult stories 
which will appeal to the older 
girls, I feel that same embar- 
rassment of riches. I recall so many, so varied in their 
appeals, and their names come rushing out helter-skelter. 
However, the confusion, like that of the summer, is a 
charming one, thanks to the authors who are responsible 
for it. Here is a little corner of it for your inspection. 
In considering a few outstanding stories published dur- 
ing 1929, it would seem a simple enough matter merely 
to name them, give a sketch of their contents, and let them 
go at that. But each one seems to have a way of suggesting 
other earlier, and, perhaps to some tastes, unrelated books. 
lor example, one of the events of the year has been the 
publication of A Modern Comedy by John Galsworthy 
(Scribner, 1929). Doubtless many of you have already 
read and loved his Forsyte Saga, and followed eagerly, as 
they appeared, those three volumes now bound together in 
A Modern Comedy—namely, The Silver Spoon, The 
White Monkey and Swan Song. Although, if such be the 
case, The Modern Comedy represents only in collected 
form what you have been reading as the contents appeared 
each in a separate book, still, if you are a lover of Gals- 
worthy you give the new collection a place on your book- 
shelf: partly because of its compact form and _ partly 
because of the short interludes, Pussers By and A Silent 
Wooing, which are published only in A Modern Comedy. 
As you hold the new collection in your hand, and follow 
the famous Forsyte family from 1924 almost up to the 
very present, you fall insensibly into the marvelous Gals- 
worthy time rhythm. You feel the fascination of pursuing 
the fortunes of one family through the phases of different 
periods. You will look in vain for another Galsworthy. 
There is none. Many other authors have attempted to give 
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us this panorama feeling—to 
show us a whole family, with 
the familiar traits we know so 
well, living and loving through 
different circumstances and 
periods. Three who come to 
mind, as being of probable in- 
terest to you, are Arnold Ben- 
nett, who wrote The Old Wives’ 
Tale (1911); Edna Ferber, 
author of The Girls (Double- 
day Page, 1921); and Lorna 
Rea, author of Six Mrs. Greenes (Harper, 1929). The 
Old Wives’ Tale, published nearly twenty years ago, is a 
worthy fore-runner of A Modern Comedy. Sophia and 
Constance are two of the most fascinating sisters who 
have ever grown up together, married, been separated, and 
at length become reunited, against the now famous back- 
ground of the Five Towns of England. In The Girls, 
Edna Ferber has shown us Charlotte Thrift of 1860, 
Lottie Thrift of the gay nineties, and “Charley” of the 
Great War days, when names as well as hair went bobbed. 
In almost all of Edna Ferber’s books there are found an 
understanding, an observation, and a dramatization of girls 
and their emotions which are irresistible and of absorbing 
interest. Six Mrs. Greenes by Lorna Rea tells the love 
stories of six women bidden to a dinner-party which is to 
celebrate the wedding of the youngest. ‘They have all lived 
at different periods and under different circumstances; and 
the Victorian love affairs of the two oldest, the conventional 
marriage of the family matriarch, the twisted and pitiful 
romance of the over-sensitive in-law, the stormy courtship 
and winning of the temperamental artist, and the beautiful 
love story of the youngest Mrs. Greene are woven together 
with skill and distinction. It is a short book, and typifies 
modern directness and pithiness. 

That some of the older writers could tell love stories 
in the more compact form of the short story, as well as in 
the full-length novel, will be shown us by the publication, 
late in October, Love Comes Riding (Harcourt Brace, 
1929). This book is edited by Helen Ferris. I am told Miss 
Ferris has collected short love stories by such authors as 
(Continued on page 36) 




















‘DON’T think Bob or I will ever forget that ‘Thanks- 

giving evening of November 1928. I know I never 

shall. It will always remain as one of the most awful 
experiences of my life. 

When Mother wrote me she couldn't go to visit Aunt 
Alice in New York for Thanksgiving because we children 
couldn’t be left alone on the Mountain ‘Top, I just put my 
foot down. I’m seventeen and in college. If I couldn't 
manage a household consisting of Brother Bob, a year 
younger and not nearly as tall, Allan 
and Ariadne who are ten and nine 
respectively, and Baby Bufford who 
is only five, but old for his age, I 
didn’t think I was worth educating. 

So I just telegraphed I wouldn't 
think of coming home at all if 
Mother didn’t leave. That settled it. fi” 


Mother went. yr 
Now I must tell you about the 


Mountain Top because you never will 
understand what happened if I don’t. 
It really is a mountain—for this 
country—it rises up quite suddenly 
just like a Christmas tree, and there 
isn’t a soul on it but ourselves. It’s 
nine miles to the nearest village. Our 
mountain is in the Catskills and we 
can see the whole Hudson Valley Me ypmrae a 
from the front porch. It’s laid out 
like a map and looks all squares and 
different colors, on account of the geometric roads and 
the different things different people grow in this section. 

The house has twenty rooms and there are a couple of 
servants, Aunt Jo and Uncle Jo, who live there all the 
time, in a little house of their own. Aunt Jo talks all the 
time, and Uncle Jo never talks at all. I think they were 
gypsies originally. 

And now you must know that the house doesn’t belong 
to us. We just live there because the owner, who has lots of 
money, had the kind of family who never wanted to stay 
anywhere a minute. He loved it so, he wanted it lit up 
and lived in, so he looked around for a tenant. And while 
he was doing it, his son, who is on a submarine, was in a 
maneuver where something happened. And Father did 
something that saved all their lives. At least everybody 
says he did. Father was the chief engineer. He says he 
just did his duty. So the owner came to thank us and he 
saw me, and that settled it. It seems I’m just like the little 
daughter he lost years ago. Then and there he offered us 
the house rent free. Mother and Father moved in that week, 
and Bufford was born there. 

There’s a portrait of the girl in the big living room 
and Mother says it’s remarkably like me. She’s standing 
in a doorway holding back a Great Dane. She looks rather 
noble. Looking at her is like being somebody else and seeing 
oneself. She isn’t a bit pretty really with her fine straight 
brown hair, her big forehead and level brows, and firm 
chin, but Bob says it’s a face you like to look at. I’ve 
always thought long necks were very awkward, but in the 
picture it looks quite dignified, and I’ve felt better about 
mine ever since. The owner says she resembled a New 
England grandmother he had and that she’s not a bit like 
any of the rest of his nine children except the boy on the 
submarine. Maybe that’s why we look alike, for my grand- 
parents were all whaling stock. To think, with such brave 
sturdy forebears, I should, on that Thanksgiving Eve have 
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heen utterly petrified with fear—but I must not anticipate. 

So Mother went away. Just before she left she put her 
arms about me and she said “Oh dear, I do hope I’m 
doing what’s right. Olivia, dear, be very, very careful.” 
And right here I'd like to say that that was the first time 
I had the least feeling that things might not be all right. 

Then Allan and Ariadne and Bufford lined up and fired 
a salute out of their air guns—we always do things in 
military style because of Father and the Navy. 

Mother was gone. It was the queerest thing but the 
moment Mother was out of sight I had the most awful 
feeling. I sort of went weak in the knees. 

Then I remembered the thousand things to do which 
had now devolved upon me, and I marched up to the house. 

On every holiday, we light the great fire in the big living 
room which has seven huge windows looking three dif- 
ferent ways, and we act as if we had a party. It is the 
owner’s wish. Then I sit before the big fireplace which can 
swallow a small tree, and which has a white stone hood 
like an old woman’s bonnet. I read the inscription and 
wonder what it means and what was in the heart of the 
man who put it there; “Up among the clouds, like gods, 
careless of men are we.” 

It’s the only thing in the house Mother doesn’t like. 
She says it is quite pagan. 

Bob says it always makes him have a little tingling 
sense of expectation and fear, as if somebody had flung 
something, a dare to do something not quite right, but I 
don’t think like either of them. I think it means that in 
that high place one must do high things, and meet high 
adventures, and not be little and mean, as all of us are so 
often. 

So I began to think, as I walked to the house, there’d 
he no fire there if I didn’t see to it. 

It really is a lovely room with its silk hangings of 
lavender that can he pulled back and forth like theatre 
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Twenty yards away at the foot of the lawn was a tangled wreck, panting 
like a living thing. Bob was half buried in it, trying to get someone out 


curtains, its antique iron wall lights, its cunning book cases 
cuddled into the rough stone walls, its huge maroon rug 
and the three big couches where Mother always finds us 
curled up on rainy days. 

One of the girls in college, when I was up for sorority 
said she believed we were just servant caretakers on a big 
estate. I think she was trying to be mean; nobody minded. 
I didn’t. It seems to me much better to be a kind of care- 
taker of a really lovely, interesting thing, than to live in 
cheap surroundings which is all the chief engineer of a 
submarine could afford. 

I turned back to the house after seeing Mother off, intent 
on a number of things, and almost fell over Aunt Jo's 
broom which had fallen right across the front door 
And Aunt Jo was lamenting. 

“Tt’s a sign, Missie. I tell you it’s a sign.” 

“A sign of what?” I demanded sharply. 

“It’s a sign, Missie, a sign something lying down is 
going through the front door.” 

Of course it was foolish, and I didn’t pay the least 
attention. But somehow you can pass things over outwardly 
when you can’t annihilate them spiritually. I couldn't 
help wondering if Bufford was going to be dragged 
drowned from the well, or Ariadne was going to attempt 
coming down the outside of the house from the roof by 
means of the ivy. She’d tried it once and almost killed 
herself, 

Well right from that moment, things began going wrong 
I started to help with the dishes and broke a cup. It 
was only worth a quarter but it made us one short at 
table which was annoying. Then before I’d done half the 
things I should have done, it was time to put Bufford to 
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bed for his nap. He fussed a little, missing Mother, and then 
just as I was carrying him across the room to the big 
walnut bed—Mother thinks children ought to have lots of 
space even in sleep—it toppled over and collapsed. The big 
heavy head piece simply salaamed right down on the white 
quilt, and the whole thing crashed to the floor. I’m sure 
if Bufford had been there he’d have been killed. Bob came 
racing upstairs, and discovered it was ants. He carried 
the whole thing out of the house at once. But I’m afraid 
it shook my nerve. For I fourd myself afraid to put 
Bufford in my own iron bed, which was absurd. And next 
time I looked at the big fireplace I wondered if it would 
lay itself out at my feet. 

Aunt Jo flung her apron over her head and mumbled, 
“Three things has got to happen, Missie, three terrible 
things.” And I defy any one, even a college graduate, to 
stop Aunt Jo, when she starts lamenting. 

Bob came in shortly after and said there was going to be 
a big storm, and we better make sure the shutters were all 
right. The sun went in and great dark bellied blue clouds 
hegan rolling over us. 

I was pretty busy for an hour or two, and was getting 
quite calm again when a piercing scream broke out from the 
yard. Then a lower, longer wail. Bob dropped his book, 
and shot through the door. For one instant I seemed par- 
alyzed, then I heard Aunt Jo mutter “Something’s coming 
into the house lying down. Signs don’t fail. No. Signs 
don’t fail.” 

I knew then that Ariadne’s voice was missing. Well, as it 
turned out, she wasn’t killed although she’d cut her head 
and it bled profusely. Afterwards when she went to sleep 
and slept the whole afternoon, I began to wonder if she’d 
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injured her brain. It was unlike Ariadne to ever want to 
sleep. She’d been walking a tight rope, and suddenly es- 
sayed the clothes line which was ten feet high. Ariadne had 
early set herself the feat of walking a rope and mastered it, 
why and how, nobody knew, and of course, on the day she 
tried the clothes line it broke, although it had carried greater 
loads often, for Ariadne is a very slight child, almost elfish 
in size and features. Aunt Jo of course attributed it all to 
supernatural causes. 

“Tt wasn’t Ariadne’s fault,” Allan wailed. “The old 
rope just broke,” which taken in conjunction with the bed 
was a bit disturbing. 

All the afternoon Allan, who is a very serious type of 
child, drove me distracted asking if Ariadne was really 
all right. 

About four-thirty I decided I’d take his mind off of it by 
promising them griddle cakes for supper. Both Ariadne 
and Allan love corn griddle cakes. I thought I might as 
well mix the batter and going to the kitchen turned on 
the tap for some water but nothing came. There was not 
a drop in the tap. Aunt Jo locking across the room began 
lamenting. “All the water, Missie, it’s done stopped 
running.” 

No water! Well that had happened once before when 
it froze. But it wasn’t freezing now, and it was a nuisance 
to have to drag it all from the well some ten yards distant. 
Besides, in case of fire, it was a very bad thing. I began 
to wonder if this after all was just an average day in 
running a house, and if Mother really had all these things 
to contend with, every day. Then came Aunt Jo’s reiter- 
ated groaning. “I’m telling you, Missie, things is hap- 
pening round this place.” 

A shout from Bob and Allan brought me to the front 
of the house, and stopped for the moment Aunt Jo’s un- 
healthy musings. It was about time for the air mail to 
go over and we always watched for it. The air pilot waved 
and sometimes he’d drop a box of candy “for the little 
girl in the red sweater.” This was Ariadne. 

But it wasn’t ten miles away when I knew it wasn’t 
the air pilot. The air pilot didn’t zigzag all over every- 
thing, besides with snow in the air I didn’t think he’d 
fly low enough to wave at us, or for us to see him. 

Now if there’s one thing I 
am afraid of up there on the 
mountain, it is that an airship 
will go crash into our house. 
I always breathe freely when 
the air mail is over. This ship 
kept coming nearer and nearer, 
zigzagging this way and that 
and hopping up and down. 
Once I thought it was going to 
miss the mountain altogether, 
and I drew a free breath, but 
at once it straightened out and 
made right for us. There’s a 
lawn of some proportions in 
front of the house but it slopes 
rather sharply and I didn’t see 
how even an experienced pilot 
could land there. And the ac- 
tions of the ship headed toward 


The light of my candle on the window showed two huge shining eyes looking in at me ferociously 


us didn’t suggest experience or skill. The way it was aimed 
it couldn’t do anything but crash into our front wall. I 
thought of Bufford upstairs asleep in the house, and what 
actually happened I never saw. I dashed inside and I'd 
just got him in my arms when there was an awful crash 
which seemed to shake everything, followed by a more 
awful silence. 

I could only think that everybody else had been killed. 
When Bob shouted, I almost cried with relief. 

I dropped Bufford still asleep in the big drawing room, 
on one of the couches, took a look at Ariadne who hadn’t 
even wakened, and rushed out. Standing in the middle 
of the garden rocking her hips was old Aunt Jo. Twenty 
yards away at the foot of the lawn was a huge tangled 
wreck, panting like a living thing. Bob was half buried 
with it and I rushed over only to find he was busy trying 
to get someone out. 

“It may take fire, and I think he’s still alive,” he 
shouted. In the mass of the wreck was the pilot. Bob and 
I worked like mad. Aunt Jo wasn’t a bit of use. All 
she could do was to stand still and wail, and keep me 
remembering something lying down was going through the 
front door. 

Well at last we got him out, and who do you suppose 
it was? Mr. King, the owner of the house. Fortunately, 
he was a little man and easy to moye between the lot of 
us. With him on one couch, Bufford on another and 
Ariadne, who hadn’t wakened, on the other, it really looked 
like a hospital. Mr. King never moved. He didn’t seem to 
be injured anywhere that we could find out, and he still 
breathed. 

“We ought to have a doctor,” I said doubtfully. It 
looked like snow any minute, and I hated to send Bob 
out that nine miles in maybe a blizzard. Bob didn’t sug- 
gest going himself, which rather worried me. I hated 
to think he was pay- 


ing attention to 
Aunt Jo. It was es 
about dusk then. Sis. 






A little later I went 
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page 53) 
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* HAT about 
Gran’pa ?” 
Jane scowled 


into the fire. She hard- 
ly lowered her voice, 
though through the door 
she could see Gran’pa’s 
bent figure shambling 
past in the hall. Nine-year-old 
Molly was with him, both of 
them chattering like two boys. 
Unruly red hair, plump legs in 
wrinkled socks—that was Mol- 
ly, funny little sister! Gran’pa 
acted even younger than Mol- 
ly. That was the worst of it, 
Jane reflected. 

Mother was banking the fire- 
place with great bunches of 
holly, mistletoe and Spanish 
moss which Molly had col- 
lected in the woods, to give the 
room a holiday look. Jane was 
glad it was cool enough to have 
a fire. It had been such a warm 
fall, even for the northern part 
of Texas where they lived. It 
hardly seemed possible that 
the Thanksgiving holiday was only a short week away. 

“I’m sure Aunt Carrie would do something,” Jane went 
on when Mother made no reply. “After all, he’s exactly 
the same relation to her as he is to you—a father-in-law.” 

“T’ve told the bookstore people I can’t come,” Mother 
answered at last, plumping two fat red candles in brass 
holders into the mass of green and gray on the fireplace. 
“T wouldn’t feel right, Jane, leaving a poor old man like 
that alone here all day. And I hate to ask Carrie and Hal 
to take him. Gran’pa might not be happy in the city.” 

“But they’ve loads of money, and Uncle Hal is his own 
son. It would be different if Daddy had lived and made a 
lot of money. We’ve had the burden of Gran’pa for ten 
years now. I'll write Aunt Carrie, if you won’t!” was 
Jane’s stubborn announcement. “I'll tell her you’ve been 
offered a wonderful position in the bookstore and you’re 
turning it down on account of Gran’pa, and that we really 
need the money, with the taxes, and me in high school—” 

“That’s just it.” Mother looked around. “You never 
minded Gran’pa till you started high school. I know 
you’re dissatisfied, but try to believe me, dear, that it’s mere- 
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“It won’t make a bit of difference to them,” Jane said 
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ly a phase of growing 
up. In a few years, 
you'll realize what a 
dear Gran’pa really 
is, and you'll hate to 
think of the days when 
you kept asking, ‘What 
about Gran’pa?’” 

Mother was sweet, 
and Jane supposed she 
was right. But still, 
Gran’pa was such a 
nuisance. What Moth- 
er said was true, too, 
in a way. She hadn’t minded 
Gran’pa until she got to high 
school, but now he seemed utterly 
impossible. He was worse than a 
baby. You could excuse a baby 
and laugh off its pranks. But 
Gran’pa! He could think up so 
many tormenting things to do. He 
probably didn’t mean them that 
way, but that’s how they seemed 
to her. 

It was bad enough the way he 
insisted upon coming into the room 
whenever any of the girls came 
in. Then, of course, she had to introduce him—Gran’pa, 
with his spotted, tobacco-smelling clothes, his yellowed 
beard, his funny bulgy shape—he always wore a sweater 
and a vest under his coat. He’d always ask, “What did 
you say the name was?” and make her repeat it. “‘Oh, yes, 
Johnson. Any relation to the Maple Street family?” Then, 
later, when we would amble into the room again, he would 
ask, “What did you say the name was?” as if it were a 
brand-new question. The very sound of the old voice 
jarred on Jane’s nerves. He was merely trying to make 
conversation and, if given half a chance would chat at 
great length. 

He was proud of his two granddaughters. “Jane’s in 
high school, now,” he’d tell her friends, as if they didn’t 
know, adding, “and she gets mighty fine marks. She’s 
a smart girl, Jane is.” And as for Molly, he couldn’t 
say enough in her praise, for he adored her! 

Then, there was his appetite! Jane often declared he 
ate as much as five boys. He had heaped-up plates at 
meals, and was always nibbling in between times. Likely 
as not, the hand he extended upon being introduced to 
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Jane’s friends would be sticky with candy. If they didn’t 
watch their home-made fudge Gran’pa would eat the whole 
platterful when they set it out to cool. 

He had always been a problem. This fall, he had 
taken to wandering off somewhere, hours at a time, coming 
home panting and red in the face, refusing to tell where 
he’d been or what he’d been doing to get so worn out. 
Then he had stopped that and begun whittling bits of 
wood all over the house. Jane grumbled whenever she 
had to clean up his room. It was so tiny and cluttered 
with shavings, but still it was a relief to have Gran’pa 
busy with something. He was childish, for the things he 
made were little wooden dolls and tiny boats and things 
to play with. Playing dolls! 

But the climax had come last week. It was Jane’s turn 
to entertain the Merry Sunshiners. A luncheon, followed 
by a sewing bee when they would work on their Christmas 
gifts. Jane had labored hard to have the party a success. 
Of course, she had to have a simple luncheon, but she 
wanted it dainty and the table pretty. She had made a 
delicious salad, following a recipe in her favorite maga- 
zine, and had topped each serving with a whole maraschino 
cherry. The best luncheon cloth, a big bowl of roses from 
the garden and, as a crowning achievement—favors. She 
had spent some of her savings on them. Funny jokes, some 
of them were—like a toy racer for Rita Carters, an out- 
of-town girl, who had her own car. Others were miniature 
puppets, clever characters made of papier maché, each one 
especially appropriate for a particular guest. 

She had just eyed the table with one last glance, de- 
cided that everything was 
perfect, and had gone 
through the hall into the liv- 
ing room to call her guests. 

In that brief instant, 
Gran’pa had wandered 
through the dining room, 
and what damage he had 
wrought! “It was a sight!” 
Jane said afterwards. 

Not only had he robbed 
each salad of its garnishing 
cherry, but he had made off 
with one of the doll favors 
—a clown doll that she’d 
picked out for Margie, who 
always kept them laughing. 
Jane had hastily shifted the 
favors so that it was her own 
place that lacked one. The 
salad was. forlorn-looking 
without the cherries, but she 
couldn’t fix that. She did 
manage to say, “Don’t mind 
Gran’pa, girls. He’s so old.” 
But she had been embar- 
rassed before all the club 
members just the same. 

Perhaps Mother was right. 
In a few years, she might 
laugh at Gran’pa’s tricks. 
But—“I'll be dead in a few 
years, if he keeps it up!” 
she stormed. 

Now, there was the extra 
complication of Thanksgiv- 
ing and then Christmas. The 
girls would be running in 
to see her during the holi- 
days, and there would be 
evening meetings, too. Then, 





Molly came dashing in from the car. “Nobody told me that Gran’pa was going away!” she almost 


she had asked Rita Carters to spend a weekend with her. 
What would Rita think of Gran’pa when she saw him. 

It just seemed as if she couldn’t stand having Gran’pa 
around a minute longer. It wasn’t as though he had no 
place to go, for there was Aunt Carrie. She had probably 
never thought how hard things were with them these years. 
If she only knew how much Mother would like that book- 
store place. 

“You may write the letter, of course, Jane,” Mother 
said, finally, “but don’t count on their taking him. Rich 
people often don’t want to be bothered. Besides, it’s a 
shame to uproot an old person. Gran’pa’s so used to it 
here with us.” 

Aunt Carrie’s answer was a big surprise, for her letter 
was graciousness itself. She stated that she and Uncle 
Hal had not realized what an incumberance Gran’pa must 
be to them, with the girls growing up and the cottage so 
tiny, and the position waiting for Mother. Of course, 
they’d be glad to help. They'd be down this very Satur- 
day afternoon. 

“Tt won't make a bit of difference to them, in that 
house,” Jane said, when she finished reading the letter 
aloud. “Why, they can give Gran’pa a couple of rooms to 
himself and let him whittle all day and all night, if he 
wants to They have maids to clean up after him. He 
won’t mind the city, because they’re near the park. He'll 
be all right, there, you'll see—”’ 

“Um, maybe,” mused Mother. She began to get Gran’pa’s 
clothes in order. While he took a nap, she washed and 
pressed his suit and mended the worn places. Now, if 
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he’d only be careful, he’d look decent on Saturday. 

She had to explain to him, over and over, that he was 
going to the city for a little visit. Mother put it that way, 
for she knew he loved his little room, his place by the 
fire and his rocker on the front porch. 

“Yes, I understand, I understand,” he would say. 

Gran’pa said he understood about going to Aunt Car- 
rie’s—but did he? 

Saturday came, and with it Aunt Carrie in her big car. 
It was the longest and bluest car their street had ever 
seen. Gran’pa was sitting in his old rocker in the sunshine 
on the front porch. Molly had been beside him, but now 
she darted out to the car, and bounced up and down on 
the running board as she talked to the driver. Mother 
was in the kitchen, fixing some jelly sandwiches for 
Gran’pa to nibble during the ride to the city. She knew 
that appetite, and perhaps Aunt Carrie wouldn't think 
of getting him anything to eat until they got home. Jane 
was giving the living-room a last minute inspection to he 
sure Aunt Carrie could find nothing to criticise. The cot- 
tage was shabby but it was neat and in good taste—trust 
Mother for that. 

Jane heard the purring of the blue car as it drove 
under the scanty shade of a cottonwood tree at the curb. 
She hid her duster and ran to the porch to greet her aunt. 

“Hal couldn’t leave his golf,” Aunt Carrie explained. 
“But Clem’s such a good chauffeur, you don’t need to be 
afraid, Gran’pa.” She smiled at the old man, sitting there, 
rocking, his carpet-slippered feet tapping on the porch floor. 

“Howdy there! If it ain’t Carrie!” Gran’pa kept on 





sobbed. “I won't let him go. I won't let him!” They had forgotten to include Molly in their plans! 


rocking. What brought you down? Nobody dead, is there? 
You usually just come when there’s a funeral.” 

Aunt Carrie flushed. She was a solid, square person 
and wore long, green earrings that did not suit her broad, 
set face at all. “No, Gran’pa. I came for you. Didn’t you 
tell him, Bessie?” 

This last was addressed to Mother, who had appeared 
behind the screen door, She came out, went to Gran’pa 
and put her arm around his worn old coat. It was spotted 
again, in spite of all her work. “Of course, we told him. 
Gran’pa, you understand that Carrie was coming to take 
you to her home for a little visit?” 

Aunt Carrie was clearing her throat, as though she had 
a cold. She fingered her dangling earrings with her gloved 
hand. 

“Why—er, why, Hal and I talked it over, Bessie,” she 
said, ‘and we decided that perhaps Gran’pa wouldn’t thrive 
so well in the city and so we've made a reservation for 
him at the Hazelton House. He'll like it there, out in 
the country and plenty of old men his own age to keep him 
company—” 

Mother faced Aunt Carrie. ““You’d let him go to an old 
man’s home?” 

“You talk as though it were the poor house.” Aunt 
Carrie gave an injured sniff. ‘Why, it’s expensive. It 
really would be cheaper for us to have him at our house, 
hut I don’t believe he’d be happy there, with all the 
entertaining I do.” 

It was as Mother had said. She just didn’t want to 
be bothered. It was mean of Aunt Carrie not to take him 
when they had plenty of 
room. She just didn’t want 
to. Imagine Gran’pa pilfer- 
ing the decorations off of 
Aunt Carrie’s luncheon ta- 
ble! 

Jane began to think of 
the Hazleton. House, set 
back amid tall, old trees. It 
wasn’t such a bad place, but 
would Gran’pa like it there ? 
He’d be lonely, she knew— 
going into a group of people 
he didn’t know. Gran’pa 
had never been anywhere in 
the ten years since Granny 
had died and he had come to 
live with them, She pictured 
him telling the other old men 
what ‘‘smart’’ grand- 
daughters he had. Oh, she 
couldn’t let him go there! 
She had been the one to 
bring all this on him, too. 
The poor dear was looking 
up, blinking at Aunt Carrie. 
Well, even if Mother were 
willing for him to go to the 
Hazelton House, she 
couldn’t let him. That be- 
seeching look of his would 
haunt her all her days. 

She was just about to 
speak—to tell Aunt Carrie 
that Gran’pa was to stay 
where he was—always. 
Molly came dashing in from 
the car, stumbling up the 
steps. ‘Nobody told me that 
Gran’pa was going away!” 

(Continued on page 42) 
















“Cooley,” I muttered, opening the throttle, ‘‘we must stop that runaway!” 


HAT in the world are you doing up there?” I 
asked in amazement. I even dropped my hiking 
stick, I was so surprised. 
Mary Ellen Scott, with a twinkle in her blue eyes, twisted 
around in the saddle and surveyed me calmly. ‘Learning 
to ride,” she explained needlessly. “Do I look as though 
I were swimming, or something ?” 

“Well—that is—why, you’ve never been on horseback 
before in your life,” I stammered, ‘‘and here you are riding 
around in the arboretum, all alone! Since when and how 
come ?” 

“Oh,” answered Mary Ellen, “just because.” She was 
enjoying my confusion immensely. “You see, I’ve had one 
lesson, and now I’m taking my solo 
flight. These endurance fliers have noth- 
ing on me. I’ve been up in the air for 
nearly nineteen minutes now!” 

“Hm-m-m,” I said, “that’s great.” 
I looked at the horse. ‘‘He looks safe 
enough. Tell me, does he really move?” 

“Sure,” grinned Mary Ellen. 
“Watch.” She prodded him 
with her heels and touched 
his neck with a light stick 
she held in her right hand. 
The horse flopped his left 
ear slowly, switched his tail 
once and then turned his 
head around—to give me 
what I should call a sneer. 

“His name is Buster and 
he’s a wonderful horse,” ex- 
plained Mary Ellen. “You 
mount him and then wonder 
if he'll go!” 

“But that’s no way to 
learn to ride,” I objected 
with a laugh. “Impossible!” 

“T know, but all the good horses were out when I went 
down to Mulford’s,” said Mary Ellen, “so I had to take 
this one.” 

“Guess you’re safe enough,” I grinned, “if you have a 
parachute.” 

“He won’t fall down,” Mary Ellen assured me. “He 
tried it once and found it such hard work to get up again 
that he has permanently given up the habit.” 

“And you have it on,” I murmured. 

“Have what on?” asked Mary Ellen warily. 

“The habit,” I answered, and we both made wry faces. 
“What next?” I went on. “Is there any sport, hobby, pas- 
time or exercise that you haven’t tried out, Mary Ellen?” 







The horse turned his head to give me a sneer 







Mary Ellen 


By GURNEY 





“Yes,” said Mary Ellen. “I haven’t as yet had a 
chance to do any tight-rope walking over Niagara 
Falls. Anyway, I wish you hadn’t caught me, Bob. I 
was going to learn to ride and then ask you to go out 
with me some morning.” 

“T’ll go anyhow,” I said. ‘Tomorrow, if you say so.” 

“Can’t, tomorrow,” sighed Mary Ellen. “Have to 
move into my new room, and finish classifying. Start- 
ing in a new year is almost worse than final exams.” 

“T know,” I agreed. “By the way, didn’t I see you 
standing up in the aisle during psychology lecture yester- 
day ?” 

“Yes. There are too many in the section and until they 
fire out a few I suppose I'll have to stand.” 

“But you’re a girl,” I protested. “You should have 
preference.” 

“But I signed up as M. E. Scott,” explained Mary 
Ellen, “and I suppose they thought I was a boy.” 

“That’s what you get,” I laughed, “for impersonating 
one!” 

“Several boys offered me their places, but I’d be marked 
absent if I didn’t stand where I belong. I’m going to see 
Professor Tilley today and see if I can’t arrange to sit 

down. Taking notes at an hour’s lecture while standing 
is no way to get a college education.” 
y “Or a rest,” I added. “Well, guess I’ll buzz along 
now. Glad you’re learning to ride, old scout. Hope that 
nag will get back to the 
stable some day soon!” 

“He will,” said Mary 
Ellen firmly. “If I have to 
carry him!” 

In case you haven’t been 
with us right along, Mary 
Ellen is now a sophomore 
at Danford College and I— 
her friend since she arrived 
on campus—am a junior. My name’s Scott, 
too, but we’re not related. After a few of my 
lectures on the subject of sports for girls, 
Mary Ellen had finally agreed to give them 
a whirl. Some of the attempts ended in disas- 
ter, some in triumph—but all of them had 
gradually brought Mary Ellen to the point 
where she’d try anything in the sports line 
without my urging. This latest activity was 
all her own idea and I could see that my old 
role of technical adviser was headed for ex- 
tinction. And this time, as you shall see in a very few 
minutes, I sort of put my foot into it. 

A couple of days after I had first seen Mary Ellen on 
Buster, I met her again. This time she was walking down 
State Street in riding togs. 

“Riding this morning, eh?” I said as I fell into step 
beside her. 

“Taking a lesson,” Mary Ellen replied. “Want to come 
along?” 

“Sure. These knickers will do, I guess. Have you seen 
Professor Tilley yet?” 

“Yes, and he said he’d see about getting me a seat for 
his lectures; but he’s such an absent-minded individual 
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Rides 


WILLIAMS 


that I suppose it’ll be at 
least five minutes before 
he forgets all about it.” 
“At least,” I admitted. 
“If you don’t get any 
satisfaction, let me know 
and we'll trade places. 
Then neither of us will 
be marked absent.” 
“Thanks a lot, Bob. 
We'll have to step along " 
now because my lesson is a 






Illustrations by 
Catharine Lewis 


to the feel of the saddle. 
When we trot you'll find it 
a bit difficult until you 
learn to post.” 

“Well, I’m ready to 
learn right now,” said 
Mary Ellen. 

“It’s a bit hard to ex- 
plain,” said White. “The 
idea is, you go up and 
down just half the num- 
ber of times the horse does. 
Take every other bump. 





for eleven o’clock sharp.” 

At five minutes past 
we were looking at a 
couple of honest-to-good- 
ness horses, and the instructor, a young fellow by the name 
of White, was talking rather earnestly to Mary Ellen. 

“Always mount on the left side,” he said. “Grasp the 
reins in your left hand—one rein between your first and 
second fingers, the other between second and third fingers— 
and rest that hand over the horse’s neck. Place your left 
foot in the stirrup and face toward the rear of the horse. 
Now, grasp the saddle with your right hand, give yourself 
a boost with your right foot and go right up.” 

But Mary Ellen didn’t go right up. The horse began to 
skitter around as soon as she placed her foot in the stirrup 
and the stable boy had to do a lot of coaxing to get him 
to stand still again. 

‘“He’s not quite like the horse I had the other day,” 
smiled Mary Ellen. 

“Buster isn’t a horse,” I put in, “he’s a bag of bones.” 
And as I caught Mary Ellen’s warning look I realized that 
Mulford himself was standing in the door of his office 
watching us. It wasn’t very tactful of me and I felt the 
back of my neck getting hot. “Shut up, Scott,’’ I muttered 
to myself, and managed to do so for the remainder of the 
lesson. 

White was talking. ““You must mount quickly, before the 
horse gets to moving around. By facing toward the rear 
you can swing right up into the saddle even if he does 
move off.” 

“Like this?” said Mary Ellen, and she scrambled up 
with pretty fair agility, a smile of victory on her face! 

“All right,” approved White. “Those stirrups aren’t 
adjusted exactly right. They should be just as long as 
the distance between your armpit and the tip of your 
fingers. Wait a minute—that’s it. Now, let’s go.” 

We turned out into State Street and headed toward 
the arboretum. White rode to the left of Mary Ellen 
and I trailed on behind, still a bit embarrassed at the 
break I had made about Buster. The arboretum is a 
tract of land where the college experiments with trees, 
flowers, bushes and other botanical specimens; and 
through the hundred-acre garden runs a smooth gravel 
road. 

“Don’t hold the reins too tight,” advised White, 
“or the horse will get a sore mouth. Always talk to 
him soothingly. A horse is sensitive, and a harsh word 
or shout will usually frighten him out of control. We'll 


Through a cloud of rolling dust, I saw that Mary Ellen was still in the saddle 


“Grasp the saddle with 
your right hand, give 
yourself a boost with 
. 7 : your right foot, and 
just walk our horses for a little while until you get used —_ you 


You come up with the 
horse on the first bump, 
squeeze the saddle with 
your legs to stay up in the air while the horse goes down, 
let him come up again, and go down with him on the 
second trip. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Yes,” said Mary Ellen. 

“You won’t be able to post until you’ve got the hang 
of it,” White said, “but when you know the principle of 
the thing it comes to you much faster.” 

We were moving down State Street now, past the parked 
cars. 

“In turning,” White went on, “it isn’t necessary to yank 
the reins to right or left. Any well-trained horse knows that 
a slight pressure of the right rein on the right side of his 
neck means you want to go to the left, and vice versa.” 

I chuckled as I recalled my experience in trying to follow 
those instructions when I served an enlistment in an artil- 
lery battery of the National Guard. We were told all the 
things that White was telling Mary Ellen, but the only 
way we could get an artillery horse to turn around was to 
pull his head around with a block and tackle, or set off a 
charge of dynamite under his nose. Trouble was they were 
all cast-off regular army horses whose age of usefulness 
had terminated even before they were assigned to our outfit. 

“Never gallop a horse over a paved road,” White con- 
tinued. “In fact, they should rarely be trotted on concrete 
or macadam. It’s bad for 
the hoofs. If your mount 
runs away, try to pull in the 
reins before he gets the bit 
(Continued on page 43) 





go right up” 
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The soup for this formal dinner is served in rimmed soup plates—and notice what an attractive centerpiece vegetables make 


“Waiting 1n a Hot Tureen’ 


“Beautiful Soup, so rich and green, 

Waiting in a hot tureen! 

Who for such dainties would not stoop? 

Soup of the evening, beautiful Soup! 

Soup of the evening, beautiful Soup! 
Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 
Beau—ootiful Soo—oop! 

Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beautiful Soup!” 


sang the Mock Turtle for Alice long ago. His song is not 
out-of-date, however, because soup is still a popular course 
at luncheon or dinner, especially in winter, although it 
is now more often served in soup dishes, brought in direct 
from the kitchen, than in the Turtle’s “hot tureen.” 

I sometimes think that the woman or man who concocted 
the first soup was very clever. It must have been after 
pots were made, because a pot was needed to cook the 
soup. Perhaps she—it probably was a woman—began by 
putting some meat or fish in the pot with water. She added 
some of this and a little of that and let the mixture cook 
until the ingredients were tender and the flavors well 
blended, and because there were neither spoons nor forks 
in these early times, the soup was drunk from clam shells 
or from bowls. 

So popular has this dish been throughout the ages that 
we read that the French alone have seven hundred recipes 
for soup, while the Germans have two thousand. You 
see, in France and Germany at least, soup seems to be 
a very important dish, and there is a great deal to be 
said about it. And what better time for us to consider 
it than just before and after the Thanksgiving feast. 

Soups may be divided into two classes, one made with 
meat or fish stock, and the other without. The first class 


includes all the clear soups—the consommés, the bouillons, 
the soups made with brown stock; the second class em- 
braces those made with white sauce and thickened with 
vegetables, also the chowders that do not have meat or 
fish stock as a basis. 

The soups of the first class are made by cooking meat, 
bones and water together for a long time and then adding 
various flavors in the form of spices and vegetables. It 
would take a book to tell you all there is to know about 
this class of soups, so I am going to give you only one 
good recipe to illustrate the important points and tell 
you how to serve it properly. 

At the meat market, ask the butcher for two pounds 
of soup meat from the shin. Tell him you want it half 
meat and half bone. Have him cut the bone in sections 
about two inches long. Buy also—if you haven’t them at 
home—two onions, one large carrot, a bunch of celery, 
one green pepper, a small bunch of parsley. 

And now for the recipe. 





Brown Stock 


Clean and slice or chop the onions, carrots and pepper. 
Cut off the tops of the celery. Cut the meat from the 
hone and cut in cubes. Put three tablespoons fat into a 
frying pan and, when it is hot, add the onions, carrots, 
green pepper and meat. Brown the meat on one side, then 
turn and brown on the other. Add enough water to cover 
and let this simmer until almost cooked away. The 
browner it gets without burning, the better it is. 

Pour this into the soup pot. Add the bones and two 
quarts of water. Add the celery tops, the bunch of parsley, 
two cloves, a bit of bayleaf, ten peppercorns, two tea- 
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spoons of salt. Let this simmer from two to four hours. 
Just before straining the soup, add a teaspoon of sugar. 

If you want a clear soup, line a colander with several 
layers of cheese cloth. Pour the hot soup through this 
into a large bowl. Set the soup away to cool. From the 
residue remove the bones, celery and parsley leaves and 
the spices. Reserve the meat and vegetables to be seasoned, 
mixed with mashed potato and made into meat balls or 
croquettes for luncheon. 

When the fat on the soup 
has risen to the top and 
hardened into a cake, re- 
move it carefully and the 
soup is ready to be heated 
und served. 

This may be served clear 
or varied by adding a spoon- 
ful or two of cooked vege- 
tables, noodles, rice or spag- 
hetti. But for your Thanks- 
giving soup, heat the stock 
and just before serving, add 
three oysters for each serv- 
ing. Watch them and when 
the oysters grow plump and 
the edges look frilly, the 
soup is ready to serve. If 
they are allowed to cook too long, oysters become tough. 

The clear soups, such as this one, are known as dinner 
soups, although they are sometimes served before heavy 
luncheons as well. At a formal dinner, they come to the 
table in what is known as a rimmed soup plate (see 
illustration). At a luncheon they may be served hot, cold, 
or jellied in what is known as a bouillon cup. 

So much for the soup that you may serve as a beginning 
course for your Thanksgiving dinner. And now for a recipe 
for the soup that may be made from the bones and trim- 
mings of the turkev and other left overs. 


Tomato Farci 
Oyster Bouillon 
Celery Olives 
Roast Turkey, Stuffed 
Giblet Gravy 
Cranberry Sauce 
Sweet Potato Croquettes 
Lettuce Salad 
Chiffonade Dressing 
Vanilla Ice Cream 
Orange Cup Cakes 
Nuts 
Coffee 


Bonbons 


Turkey or Chicken Bone Soup 


Cut the meat from the bones. Break up the whole turkey 
carcass and put into the soup pot. Then add to it a 
sliced onion, celery leaves and slices of tomato or a 
few other soup vegetables, a sprig of parsley and a bit ot 
bayleaf. Cover with water, then cover the pot 
and simmer for three hours. Strain, cool and 
remove fat. For a vegetable soup, dice vege- 
tables to make two or three cups. Put a little of 
the fat in a frying pan. Add the vegetables and 
cook with occasional stirring until golden in 
color. Put the turkey stock into the soup pot. 
Add the browned vegetables, two tablespoons 
rice, and let cook until the vegetables and rice 
are tender. This makes a delicious luncheon 
soup and may be served in bowls with toasted 
crackers. 

The second class of soups is made without 
meat or fish stocks, and includes the cream 
soups, the bisques, the purées and the chowders. 
These are known as hearty soups. When served 
in small portions they may form the beginning 
course of a luncheon, and in large portions may 
serve as the main dish of the meal. Dietetically 
speaking, this class of soups might be consid- 
ered as more important than the clear soups. 
These soups, when used as the beginnings of in- 
formal dinners or luncheons, may be served 
in rimless soup plates known as the coupe. But 
they keep hot longer, and the service looks 
more attractive when they appear in a 


THANKSGIVING DiInnER Menu : 


Brown Bread and Butter Rounds 
Radishes 


Succotash 


Raisins 


cream soup cup, either open or covered (see illustration), or 
in an attractive bowl. Here is a recipe for this type of soup: 


Cream of Corn Soup 


1 tablespoon fat 

1 small onion minced 

2 stalks of celery minced 
1 cup water 

1 can of corn 

» teaspoon salt 


pint of milk or 

cup of evaporated milk 
cup water 

tablespoons fat 
tablespoons flour 
cheese 


er 


Melt the fat in a saucepan. Add the minced onion 
and celery and toss about in the fat. Add the water 
and cook until the onion and celery are tender. Add 
the corn, milk and salt. Cream the fat and flour 
together and dilute with a little hot liquid. Stir this 
into the soup until it thickens. Put a tablespoon 
of grated cheese in each bowl or soup cup and pour 
in the soup and sprinkle with paprika. This served 
with slices of whole wheat toast may be used as 
the main dish for an after Thanksgiving luncheon 
or supper. 

If you cook a pint of lima beans with the onion 
and omit the milk, flour, cheese and paprika and 
add more corn, you have succotash for a vegetable 
at the Thanksgiving feast. 

lor soups even quicker than the cream soups, there are 
those that come from the can. And many delicious com- 
binations can be made from these. 


Puree Mongol, 


1 tablespoon fat 
1 pint finely minced onion. 
celery and carrot 


Adapted 


1 can tomato soup 

1 can pea soup 

1 cup evaporated milk 
1 cup water 


Melt the fat. Add the vegetables and one cup water. 
Cook until tender. Add the soups and the evaporated 
milk. Add more water if the soup is too thick. Season 
to taste. Pour into cups and decorate with a little 
salted whipped cream and serve with squares of buttered 
toast. This makes a most delightful and wholesome dish. 

This month, I am giving you two menus, one built 

(Continued on page 43) 





These covered soup dishes are lovely on a luncheon table or for an informal dinner 











RETTA could not re- 
member her aunt and 
uncle, although she 

did remember Stavor Castle, 
most ancient of the three 
castles on the shores of Loch Foyle. It was tall and strong, 
built for a fortress and not for comfort. There were dun- 
geons in it, and a hole into which inconvenient enemies had 
been cast. From its highest windows one could see great ex- 
panses of Loch and moor. 

The last day’s journey to Greenock was undertaken, 
and at its end they said farewell to the chaise, and 
Captain Cameron set out to find a trustworthy skipper 
with a craft for hire. A schooner was to sail the next morn- 
ing for the North and would set the travelers down at 
Ilvercolm, where they could easily find a conveyance to 
Stavor. 

So Gretta found herself tucked into a wooden bunk, 
comfortably wrapped in plaids, a pillow borrowed from the 
inn under her head, and the sounds of the ship, unfamiliar 
and exciting, around her. 

Sleep came quickly, and only when the ship began to 
roll heavily in the cross currents at the mouth of the 
Clyde, did she fully awaken. Jeanie had not thought fit 
to undress her, being convinced that the ship might be 
wrecked at any moment, so Gretta ran on to the deck, 
and found herself entering the wide 
waterway of Loch Foyle, great blue 
hillsides on either hand, a stiff 
breeze blowing, and her father stand- 
ing in the bows, looking into the 
heart of his Highland home. 

Evening brought them to Ilvercolm 
—a huddle of stone houses in a 
half-hidden bay. As darkness gath- 


Red Coats and Blue 


By HARRIETTE R. CAMPBELL 
Illustrations by Marguerite de Angeli 


FANCIES 


By DorotHy EMERSON 


The trembling of a flower 





Her 
father reined his horse to a 
stand. Everyone looked toward 
the place where the Castle of 


from the  postillion. 


stood 
around. 


Stavor should have 
against the hillside, a landmark for miles 

There was no castle to be seen. 

Stavor Castle had been burnt to the ground and the 
Laird and his family were homeless. Gretta and her father 
found them huddled uncomfortably in one of the gardener’s 
cottages, and Captain Cameron had not the heart to add 
the care of Gretta to the many problems which faced 
them. 

Perhaps, too, on renewing his acquaintance with his 
Highland brother and sister-in-law, Gretta’s father felt 
doubtful of the wisdom of installing Gretta in their midst. 
They regarded nearly everything about her with surprise, 
and, in the lady’s case, disapproval. Her clothes, her 
manners, her elaborately dressed hair, her accomplishments 
and her lack of them, alarmed Mrs. Cameron, whose 
daughters memorized a psalm a day and excelled in the 
working of texts in cross stitch. 

It was Jeanie who proposed a way out of the dilemma. 

“I'll be following Jamsie, mysel’,” she told Captain 
Cameron. ‘““There’s others that will do the same. Why 
should not Mistress Gretta? Has she not cousins in the 
place they call Boston, and are they 
not gentlefolk, to judge by Mister 
Amory—as brave and gallant a 
young gentleman as I'd care to 
Spier?” 

At first Captain Cameron rejected 
the plan with a great show of firm- 
ness, but events conspired to persuade 
him. A letter came from a lady 


° Left a golden blur 
ered, Gretta mounted to the seat of a “ ” named Mrs. Bartholomew. She 
very ancient chaise, the Captain be- Upon the wind. wished to return to her family in the 


strode a staunch white mare and they 
set out along a road that skirted the 
formidable hills. 

It was the worst journey they had 
yet endured. The cold grew more in- 
tense as the night advanced, and 
there were holes in the road and in 
places it was nearly swept away by 
the sea. Jeanie and Gretta clung to- 
gether for warmth and support. 

They traveled on, each mile won 
with difficulty from the darkness and 
the rock broken coast. Always they 
heard the voice of the sea loch, some- 
times beside them, sometimes below, 
sometimes receding half a mile then 
creeping back toward the road. It 
was almost morning when they pass- 
ed a stone bridge of recent construc- 
tion, and were told that they would 
soon be at the park gates. Gretta, too exhausted to 
he glad, tried to smile at her father. She hardly be- 
lieved that the night was over. But it was, for the gray 
light spread, a streak of bleak silver across the 
horizon. Her father called her, “Look, Gretta, when we 
turn that corner you'll see the castle standing high up 
on your left.” 

Gretta leaned forward. They turned the bend. Her glance 
followed his pointing finger as a cry of amazement came 


The quivering of its petals 
Left a giddy trace 
Of perfume there. 


The faltering thread of wind 
Weaved a glowing thing 


From out them, 


And left growing there 
Upon star-fretted skies 
A bit of moon. 


Scholastic Publishing Company 


Colonies, her Irish husband having 
died, and she was taking her sixteen- 
year-old son with her. Accommoda- 
tion had been arranged for her on the 
transport on which she heard Cap- 
tain Cameron was to sail and she 
wished to enlist his influence and to 
ask his advice in the matter of pre- 
paring for the voyage. 

That a lady was to sail on the 
transport, which was to be command- 
ed by his friend, Colonel Campbell 
of Inverneill, put a new complexion 
on the matter. “Why not?” he began 
to think. 

The only person to oppose the 
plan was Lady Eastlake, who sent 
express letters, post, to Scotland to 
divert him from his intention, but, 
as she proposed no practical alterna- 
tive, she only succeeded in confirming him to it. In fact, 
it seemed the only thing to do. 

As for Gretta, her heart sang. Here was adventure indeed. 
She looked at maps and tried to see in the blue and green 
blobs, the waste of waters, and the unexplored lands which 
she was to traverse. She would see Amory again, wearing 
the uniform of a British officer, no doubt. She dreamed of 
battles, Indians in war paint, fleets of full-rigged war 
ships, firing on each other in a roar of flame and smoke. 


From ‘‘Saplings"’ 

















A man fell among them. Gretta, looking down on his young 


The summons came sooner than was expected, and in 
early April the three travelers said goodbye to their 
hosts and returned to Greenock to wait the sailing of the 
transport. Here Gretta met Colonel Campbell of Inverneill 
—a fine man of determined aspect, who had reddish hair, 
2 Roman nose, and a clear-cut chin. 

It was almost at the last moment that bad news came. 
The illness of an officer left a vacancy on one of the other 
transports which Captain Cameron was asked to fill. This 
meant separation, for the other transport was smaller and 
less commodious than that commanded by Colonel Camp- 
bell, and there were no ladies on it. To transfer Gretta was 
out of the question. The misfortune must be endured. 

So it happened that Gretta’s heart was heavy as she 








face, saw her enemy for the first time, and cried out in pity 


leaned over the rail of the ship watching the bustle of 
preparation for sailing. Sailors swarmed aloft, boats were 
bringing last detachments of soldiers to the side of the 
ship. Barges laden with stores were being unloaded and 
the goods stowed away. Flags flew, pipes played, the 
crowd on the shore thickened. A boat drew up to the ship’s 
side and a boy of about sixteen climbed up, followed by 
a middle-aged woman. Colone] Campbell introduced them 
to Gretta—they were Mrs. Bartholomew, the lady who was 
to take charge of her, and Mrs. Bartholomew’s son. 

To her chagrin, Gretta found that the boy was not at all 
her idea of a gentleman. His clothes were rough and his 
manners uncouth. Only his eyes redeemed him, for these 

(Continued on page 58) 








T IS cozy to get a little nearer the fire 

these evenings and pleasant to have 
a good story to read. Now, there are 
girls in Alaska and Mexico and all of 
the places in between, who immediately 
think of THE AMERICAN GiRL in con- 
nection with good stories. And after 
each one has enjoyed it and read it, 
she thinks of her best chum, or her 
troop mates, or the girl next door to 
tell about it. This is the sort of friend- 
liness and interest that has made THE 
AMERICAN GIRL grow. It has also made 
THE AMERICAN GIRL (we modestly be- 
lieve) a friendly and interesting maga- 
zine to which thousands of girls write 
every year, and tell what kind of stories 
they like most, and ask for special sorts 
of articles on how to make Christmas 
presents, or choose careers or school 
clothes, or to discuss various problems. 
It is this friendliness that makes Girl 
Scouts from all over the country send 
us accounts of their camping, and plays, 
and Courts of Awards, and especially 
interesting adventures, as well as pic- 
tures of these activities. And it is this 
friendliness that has warmed THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL with news of Girl Scout 
troops and camps, every member of 
which is an AMERICAN Girt subscriber. 


Milly appears 
Girls at Canton, Ohio, meet her 


Here is the sort of thing we mean— 
a letter from Miriam Bliss McIntyre of 





Girl Scout leaders are friends of ‘‘The American Girl” too. Here is a group discussing it at Camp Edith Macy 





our Friend, “The 


It takes two to be friends, and if you 





magazine, “Ihe American Girl” likes 


troop achievements and adventures, 


the Canton, Ohio, Girl Scouts. Its be- 
ginning is very crisp and businesslike. 

“Enclosed please find a list of thirty- 
four new subscribers with a check to 
pay for their subscriptions. 

“We wish to report that our Why 
Milly Reformed stunt was a huge suc- 
cess. We gave it out-of-doors on the 
‘Drama Club’ knoll. After the play we 
sang our own words to the tune of 
Glad. After that the cast went through 
the audience and everyone was glad to 
sign up, if she had not subscribed 
before. 

“We had two AMERICAN GIRL eve- 
nings at camp. A group of girls pounced 
upon the magazine and made suitable 
and clever comments as they turned the 
pages. After that they solicited the 
others and they signed up at once and 
thought it was fun. 

“The ‘Drama Club’, which I had 
charge of this summer, voted for more 
plays of the Milly type.” 


“The American Girl” personified 
Each page appears at campfire 


Another businesslike letter is: “En- 
closed find check which covers the list 
of subscribers” as received from Cecile 
E. Wright, Camp Mary White, New 
Mexico. Miss Wright adds: 

“We had a most interesting AMER- 
ICAN GIRL night. Each camp unit repre- 
sented a different department found in 
the pages of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
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“Two Girl Scouts gave a resume of 
their favorite AMERICAN GIRL stories— 
one a boarding school story, the other 
a mystery one—we all know these, of 
course, 

“The puzzle page was demonstrated 
by a cross-word puzzle played something 
like kaleidoscope—each girl holding a 
letter before the audience and all the 
letters out of order, the word to be 
something which a Girl Scout packs for 
camp. They loved this, taken from your 
cross-word puzzle page of July, I believe. 

“The sports page was indeed a peppy 
one. Tennis, canoeing, swimming, skat- 
ing, baseball, hockey, archery and other 
favorite sports were represented in most 
unique costumes as the camp duffle bag 
would allow.” 


To cheer a friend 
“The American Girl” for convalescence 


Sylvia Friedman, a Girl Scout of 
Rochester, New York, writes as follows: 

“Lately, one of the girls was taken for 
an operation. As a gift we are giving her 
THE AMERICAN GIRL magazine, which 
she has wanted and wished for quite a 
while. We hope the magazine will cheer 
her up and make her feel better.” 


“The Haunted Island” 


Girl Scout visitors meet ghosts 


At their camp last year Girl Scouts 
of Charleston, South Carolina, gave an 
AMERICAN GrIr~ stunt 
called The Haunted 
Island. Nell Sea- 
brook writes of it: 

“Ancient mill 
buildings and an air 
of desertion suggested 
all over the place; 
deep shadows cast by 
the bulky yet beauti- 
ful buildings; a shelly 
beach on which to 
scrape and make mys- 
terious sounds; mystic 
moonlight, and in the 
distance, lapping wa- 
ter; a faint rustling 
of gentle breezes in 
the bushes every now 
and then—what more 
could Charleston Girl 
Scouts ask for a per- 
fect setting for their 
AMERICAN GrIrR~ stunt, 
The Haunted Island? 
The white figures 






















to get news from time to time about your 
your camping and community service 


swaying and roaming in the light of the 
fire (for it was presented at a campfire) 
gave the desired weirdness to the be- 
ginning of the playlet. 

“Many of the Girl Scouts and visitors 
took advantage of the five months for 
fifty cents offer, that they might become 
acquainted with the magazine. At the 
end of the five months, they plan to re- 
new their subscriptions for an indefinite 
space of time. On 
the whole, the af- 
fair was much fun 


and well worth- 
while. Everybody 


enjoyed it.” 


Page by page 
The magazine is 
dramatized 


An AMERICAN 
Girt stunt was the 
feature of the Girl 
Scout Rally held 
by the Wyoming 
Valley Council at 
Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania. Ed- 
na Reese writes ‘ 
about it: 

“Two ‘pages’ 
presented the 
poetry, one hold- 
ing a placard, stat- 
ing the chapters of 
the magazine that 
the other ‘page’ 
was reading about. 
Presented in the 
stunt were Good- 
looks, when two 
girls appeared in 
uniform, one look- 
ing very neat and 
trim and in_ per- 
fect uniform while 
the other was the 


Troop One at South 
Easton, Massachusetts, 
are staunch readers of 
“The American Girl” 


extreme opposite, with high heels, 
jewelry, hat tilted, and plenty of 
color. Girls representing poetry re- 


cited several choice poems; the jokes 
page was presented by several girls 
dressed in clown costumes, who re- 
peated jokes to each other. A_ story 
was presented as the story part of 
the magazine. Recreation, of course, 
was demonstrated by girls in gym- 
nastic and sports costumes and so on 
through the various chapters of the 
magazine. Everybody had a thoroughly 
good time working out the dramatization. 
We all enjoyed its presentation and are 


American Girl” 


enjoy the storzes and articles in your 




































now full-fledged subscribers to our own 
magazine, THe AMERICAN GIRL.” 
“Roadside Cribbage” 


“The American Gil” is a prize 


In the following letter from Bessie M. 
Biddlecombe of Buffalo, New York, she 
says: 

“At our Second Class Club meeting, 
we discussed 


becoming a one hun- 
dred per cent 
AMERICAN GIRL 
troop. When I 
read to them 
about your at- 
tractive award, 
we decided to 
give one sub- 
scription to the 
girl who got the 
greatest number 
of Nature ob- 
jects in playing 
‘Roadside  Crib- 
bage’ on the hike 
we had planned. 
Hence, last Sat- 
urday the girls 
all worked like 
bees on our hike 
—not a_ single 
thing escaped 
them. The miles 
passed very 
quickly,and when 
at last we reached 
our destination, 
Nancy had 





ninety-two objects. It was great fun and 


started a new interest in your de- 
lightful magazine. We should also like 
a few copies of your stunt. We’ll have a 
one hundred per cent troop yet!” 


Behind the scenes 
A random glimpse at subscriptions 


We can’t resist giving you a peek be- 
hind the scenes and into our very busi- 
nesslike subscription department where 
they like to get letters like this (we have 
closed our eyes and picked one out at 
random). It happens to be from Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and says quite simply: 

“A check is enclosed for the following 
subscriptions: 

“Lila Smith, Barbara Bintz, Helen 
Packman, Helen Louise Bailey, Freda 
Lyons, Betty Noall, Betty Selby, Vir- 
ginia McFarland, Beverly Hansen, Betty 
Renshaw, Florence Piper, Jane Callister, 
and Nora Jean Ballif.” 


A New Orleans Treasure Hunt 
Seekers find “The American Girl” 


Another way that THE AMERICAN 
Girt is often introduced to girls isshown 
in the following note from Cornelia Ton 
of New Orleans, Louisiana, who writes: 

“Our troop, in New Orleans, won a 
Treasure Hunt, and for a prize we were 
given a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
Girt. All the girls of our troop are going 
to camp, so we sent five copies there.” 
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Every member an ‘‘American Girl” subscriber is the fine record of Troop One, Wheeling, Illinois 
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“The American Girl” Booth at the 
Brooklyn Girl Scout Carnival made 
hundreds of new friends for the 
magazine among new Girl Scouts 














Ghosts from “The Haunted Isla 
made converts of these Girl Seq 
when they appeared suddenly at 
Charleston, South Carolina, 
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At the Toledo, 
P it Ohio, Girl Scout : 
tamp; what could “ee 
be more perfect 
than 2 hammock, 
and a friend who 
mitads aloud 
iB Stories from “The 


Girl” 


offers you mysteries, 
adventures, Girl Scout 
news, pictures of what 
other girls are doing, 
and shows you things 
to do and to make, with 





tican Girl!” 
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All kinds of discov- 
eries were made 
about “The American 
Girl” on a hike that 
was part of the pro- 
gram for Troop One, 
Stafford, Connecticut 
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On the haunted island, moaning comes from beyond the 
bushes and the “‘Mysterious Seven” file out, walk once 
around the girls, and seat themselves in a semicircle, 
facing the audience ominously as they start to “‘haunt” 
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To merit your” Athlete’s” 
merit badge, you must: 


“10: .. be able to qualify for entry in 


t regular competition in’ some 
sport such as Tennis, Skating, Ski- 
ing, Running, Pitching Quoits, ete.” 


Don’t 
“fetter” your 
flying feet 


Whether you’re shinning up ropes or 
making speedy take-offs for the running 
broad jump—don’t “fetter” your feet. 

Give them support, of course, but give 
them freedom too—wear Keds! 

Keds are extra-fine, rubber-soled, can- 
vas-topped shoes; so light in weight that 
they never hamper your movements. 

Their cushiony outer-soles guard your 
ankles and insteps and keep you from 
slipping. The special Keds * Feltex”’ in- 
soles keep your feet comfortably cool. 

“Comfortable” prices, too! Keds come 
in a variety of models priced from $1.00 
to $4.00. You'll find one that suits your 
taste and pocketbook without any trouble. 

Genuine Keds display their name on 
every shoe. Look for Keds in the best 
shoe stores in town. 

Write for our new free booklet on 
games, sports and camping. United States 
Rubber Company, Dept. KK-119, 1790 


Broadway, New York City. 





REG.U.S.PAT OFF. 
United States . 


At #1 $125 $150 8175 and up 
to *4°°, The more you pay, the 
more you get — but full value 
whatever you spend. 


a 





Keds “Juno” 


»® 


WHITE) 


Keds “Diana” 








Books for 
Older Girls 


(Continued from page 19) 


, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas Hardy, 


Richard Harding Davis, Oscar Wilde and 
other writers of prestige and authority. 

Homeplace by Maristan Chapman 
(Viking, 1929) is one of the finest of 
modern American publications. It is not 
easy reading, and if you do not like 


| dialect stories, you may be discouraged 


by the idiom in which it is written. It 
is so picturesque, however, that it seems 
to me more than to repay occasional 
references to its glossary. In Mrs. Chap- 
man’s book of last year, The Happy 
Mountain, we have already met some ot 
the characters, but it is not necessary 
to have read it in order thoroughly to 
enjoy Homeplace. Again the scene is 
laid in the Tennessee mountains, again 
the story and dialect are those of the 
natives Mrs. Chapman so _touchingly 
presents to us. It is the story of Fayre 
Jones’ struggle for a “homeplace’ to 
which he can bring Bess. 


Love Is Enough by Francis Brett 


| Young (Knopf, 1927) holds in its title 





| Fayre’s message, but delivers it in a 


very different manner. Claerwen Lydiatt, 
a beautiful English girl, finds that love 
and life combined make four different 
people out of her—Clare Lydiatt, Clare 
Hingston, Clare Wilburn, and, finally, 
just the original Claerwen, with all the 
artificial Clares left behind, and the un- 
shakeable conviction that “love is the 
only reality in this fantastic, ironical 
life.” The story is in two volumes, and 
the scene laid in England. An inter- 
esting feature of the book is Clare’s 
musical response to this emotional lite 
so absorbingly portrayed. As Clare’s life 
goes on, most of her experiences are 
translated by her into music. Those of 
us who already know and love music 
can hear it throughout the novel, an 
indispensable part of it. Those who do 


| not, will feel its influence and realize 


what a beautiful part it may play in life. 
outside of “music lessons”, concerts, 
radio and other familiar manifestations 
which we take as a maiter of course. 
Music, literature, and stage—when- 


ever any of these are interwoven with 


a fine love story, the story, I think, 
makes a very special appeal. Camila 
Perichole, the actress of The Bridge of 
San Luis Rey (Boni) is only one of 
the many appealing characters in Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s beautiful book. 

Another story, equally indispensable, 


| and with a similar call to those who love 
| beauty of treatment and unusual themes. 


is The Happy Hypocrite, by Max Beer- 
bohm, Written in 1897, it is a phantasy 
whose subtitle proclaims it “A Fairy 
Tale for Tired Men”, but it is certainly 


| equally appropriate for beauty-loving 





girls. It is an immortal tale of the re- 
deeming love of Sir George Hell for 
Jenny Mere, the little actress; of the 
useless machinations of La Gambogi. 
the jealous dancer; of the successful 
antics of a certain merry little god, all 
described in a style which has justly 
(Continued on page 38) 














BORZOI BOOKS 
for GIRLS 





THREE 
AND THE MOON 


by Jacques Dorey 


decorated in color by 
Boris Artzybasheff 


The October selection of the 
Junior Literary Guild 

Old legends of Brittany, Normandy and 

Provence. A book of vivid imagination, of 

exquisite prose, of humour and wise philos- 

ophy. $3.50 





MADE IN AMERICA 
by Susan Smith 
illustrated by Harrie Wood 
A book on decoration which tells in an 


amusing manner of the handicraft period of 
American history. $2.00 





THE KINGDOM 
AND THE POWER 
AND THE GLORY 


Bible stories selected and decorated 
by James Daugherty 


An inspiring collection of Old Testament 
stories, introducing principally the heroes 
and the prophets. These well-loved tales are 
accompanied by James Daugherty’s illustra- 
tions of vigour and spiritual dignity. $2.50 





THE VOYAGE 
OF THE NORMAND 


by Barbara Newhall Follett 
Cover jacket by Erick Berry 


Exciting sailing adventures of a thirteen year 
old alan an old schooner. $2.50 





SWORDS ON THE SEA 
by Agnes Danforth Hewes 
illustrated by Lou Block 
cover jacket by Harrie Wood 


Real adventure, brilliantly written, of the 
days when Venice was mistress of the 
Mediterranean. $2.50 


CHILDRENS BOOK DEPARTMENT 


ALFRED - A - KNOPF 
NEW YORK 


730 FIFTH AVENUE - 











Who stole the old cameo necklace? Was it the student from Princeton?— 
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CARMELLA COMMANDS 


by 


WALTER 8S. BALL 


Walter S. Ball, the author of Carmella 
Commands, has consented to autograph 
copies of the book for the American Girl 
readers. If you missed an issue when the 
story was serialized and if you want the 
complete story for your library or for gifts, 
fill out the coupon for your autographed 
copy. 





Judges: 
KATHLEEN NORRIS 


Author 


CLAUDE G. LELAND 


Superintendent of Libraries, Board of Education, 
New York City 


BERTHA E. MAHONY 


Director of Bookshop for Boys and Girls, Boston. 
ass, 
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An Enthralling Story! 


Read these 


Striking Endorsements 





A book that sets a new standard in fiction for 
young people through its modern handling of a 
vital American problem—the problem of the 
foreign-born parents who speak another lan- 
guage and the younger generation who are 
growing up as young Americans—a book dis- 
tinguished by its stark realism, its dramatic 
situations, and Carmella a character that is 
alive. 








“Interested me greatly . . . I am glad you plan 
to publish it for we need more good stories 
presenting just this phase of American life.” — 
Bertha E. Mahony. 

“An accurate picture of life in Little Italy. It 
has real life.”"—-Claude G. Leland. 

* .. a personality in the heroine. The story is 
full of fine touches.”"—Kathleen Norris. 











Just 
Published! 


$2.00 plus 10c for 
postage 


: FE er ee Le ee 
| THE AMERICAN GIRL 

670 Lexington Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me an auto 
| graphed copy of 

CARMELLA COMMANDS 
Enclosed find $2.10. Send C. O. D. 

| 

| Be rene oe re en ee eee Oe 
| 

I ch 


Read the Best Story They Could Select for You! 











The mystery is finally cleared up in “The Witches’ House”. Read it in December 
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CENTURY BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 





A CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 


By V. M. HILLYER 


Young children will love this delightful 
successor to A Child’s History of the 
World. Illus. $3.50 


MARCO POLO, JUNIOR 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


True adventures in the strange land of 
China, written for young people by a 


famous traveler. Illus. $2.00 


SALLY in SOUTH AFRICA 


By GULIELMA DAY ORR and 
HENRIETTE SCHIELE 


A mystery-travel story based on a real 
American girl's trip to Africa. Illus. $1.75 


THE LOST KING 


By HELEN COALE CREW 


The story of Odysseus’ homecoming in 
the eyes of three children of Ithaca. 
$1.75 


Illus. 


THE LUCK of GLENLORN 


By EDITH BALLINGER PRICE 


A braw mystery story laid in the remote 
Scottish Highlands. Illus. $1.75 


TIM TOWSER 


By ROBERT JOSEPH DIVEN 


The story of an Alaskan dog as told by 
himself. Illus. by C. L. Bull. $2.00 


The CHILDREN’S BOOK of 
CELEBRATED LEGENDS 


By LORINDA MUNSON BRYANT 


Old stories and old paintings beauti- 
Illus. $2.50 


fully rendered together. 


FREE 


Your copy of 
“CENTURY 
BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND 
GIRLS” 


Send for the com- 
plete catalogue of 
all juveniles pub- 
lished by _ The 
Century 
CENTURY 
BOOKS 
BOYS AND 
GIRLS. We shall 
be glad to send it 
to you free at 
your request. 








THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 

















Books for 
Older Girls 


(Continued from page 36) 

won for its brilliant author the charac- 
terization of “the incomparable Max”. 

The borrowing of historical charac- 
ters for fiction purposes, and of fiction 
methods for historical purposes, has be- 
come familiar to us within the past few 
years. The Father, by Katharine Holland 
Brown (John Day, 1928), which won a 





$25,000 prize in a contest, gives an un- 
forgettable picture of Abraham Lincoln 
as a struggling lawyer, at a time when he 
was turning over in his mind the great 
question of his stand on the slavery 
problem. Against the gaunt and pictur- 
esque background which his presence in- 
vokes, and the figures of Emerson, Louisa 
Alcott and her family, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and even a glimpse of Horace 
Mann (his first appearance in fiction), 
the love story of Mercy Rose Stafford 
and her fiery young abolitionist has a 


| patriotic and historical value aside from 
its own thrilling movement and impetu- | 


ous dash. It is a book of fine quality and 
absorbing interest. Cordelia Chantrell, 
by Meade Minnegerode (Putnam, 1926), 
is another well-written story of an un- 
usual phase of the Civil War. Cordelia, 
after a career as a southern belle, and 
after she had almost lost hope of ever 
seeing her lover again, takes up politics 
as a distraction, and becomes embroiled 





in the troubled times preceding the war. 
She turns spy for the Confederate Army, 
and meets her lover again under tragic 
circumstances, somewhat different from 
those usually confronting the readers of 
romances, 

Before closing, you may like to know 
a book or two which can be read in the 
laziest and least critical moods, say, dur- 
ing a convalescence or just after you 
have passed a stiff exam. Temple Bailey 
is, I know, a favorite with girl readers 
as with a good many older ones. Her 


latest book, Burning Beauty (The Penn | 


Publishing Company, 1929), istruetothe 


Bailey traditions of a beautiful impover- | 


ished heroine, interesting surroundings, 
strongly contrasting characters, and the 
happiest possible ending. The scene is 
laid in Annapolis, and shifts to the 
Gramercy Park section of New York. 
There is a troublesome brother who al- 
most spoils things for his devoted sister. 

In Blair’s Attic by Joseph C. Lincoln 
and his son, Freeman Lincoln, (one of the 
few examples of literary collaboration 
between father and son) published in 
1929 by Coward McCann, the antique 
collectors also play their parts in an ab- 
sorbing mystery and love story. The 
mysterious Chippendale cabinet, the 
grandfather’s clock, the old oil painting 
which figure in this New England ro- 
mance of Marian Blair and Harvey 
Blodgett, show that the appreciation of 
antiques is not confined to connoisseurs. 

Now I have told you about a tiny 
portion of that vacation I spoke of in 
the very beginning. The beauty of such 
a vacation is, that it gets to be more or 
less chronic. And, given a real desire 
on the part of the vacationists, it may 





very easily become so! 








Books Every Girl Scout 
Will Enjoy Reading 





WIND ON THE PRAIRIE 
By Lenora Mattingly Weber 


A brother and a sister on a Colorado ranch 


| help solve the mystery of a missing formula 


and a ghost, and save their friends’ happiness 
26 illustrations by Kurt Wiese $2.00 
A GIRL FROM LONDON 
A Romance of Old Virginia. 
By Rachel M. Varble 
A charming story of a delightful little Tory 
whose sentiments toward America wer 
changed when she met a charming Southern 
gentleman—General George Washington. 6 
illustrations by Beatrice Stevens. $2.00 
THE CROOKED APPLE TREE 
By Cornelia Meigs 
The delightful story of an orphan brother 
and sister, their devoted nurse and pet dog 
43 illustrations by Helen M. Grose. $2.00 
SKY HIGH: The Story of Aviation. 
By Eric Hodgins and F. Alexander Magoun 


A lively and authentic chronicle of aviation 


|from the fourth century B. C. down to ou 


time, lucid and instructive in its scientific 
detail and well seasoned with good humor. 
Both authors have had access to the Vail 
iviation collection. An Atlantic Monthly Press 
Book, 64 pages of illustrations. $2.50 


PATTY PANS: A Cook Book for 
Beginners. 
By Florence La Ganke 


Tells, step by step, how to make one hun- 
dred simple, wholesome dishes approved for 
the growing family, and she explains the 
“why” of every step. Almost every cook book 
tells you “how” to cook but it does not tell 
you “why” you do things that way. 36 illus- 
trations by W. Prentice Phillips. $1.75 


UNDER TWO EAGLES 
By Helen Coale Crew 


Heartened by General Pilsudski and others 
to face responsibility, an ambitious Polish 
boy finally finds larger opportunity in Amer- 
ica. 16 illustrations by Henry C. Pitz. $2.00 


PLEASE COME TO MY PARTY 
By Bertha M. Hamilton 


A unique book of parties, in which each 
party is planned completely, details being 
given for invitations, games, prizes, deco- 
rations and refreshments. 22 illustrations by 
$1.75 


Tessie A. MacDonald. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 
These Books are For Sale at All Booksellers 














Gay didn’t suspect she was capturing real thieves when she masqueraded as a policeman— 
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Below is a personal letter to all American 
Girl readers from Helen Ferris herself. 
She wants you to know just what this 
new girls’ and boys’ book club is—and 
how YOU can become a member. Read 
her letter. Mail the coupon. Then ask your 
parents to read this page too. You'll be 
happy every month when the Junior 
Guild Book comes! 





.....to YOU 
Helen Ferris 





and Loads of Other Good Things 
Many of them FREE! 


Dear Girl Scouts: 

You cannot imagine how happy I am 
to be writing to you all again, especially 
because I have such good news for you. 
The good news is this—a big new Book 
Club for girls and boys has just been 
started and you can all belong to it. 

Girls everywhere are joining, thousands 
of them. And no wonder! For who 
wouldn’t like to find a surprise package 
in the mail, every month, with a book 
inside that is just the kind you like best. 

You, too, may have these fine books. 
You, too, may have the gold and enamel 
membership pin to wear. You may get 
your Book Club magazine that tells you 
all about the authors and artists of your 
books. You may write for this magazine 
yourself. And enter all the Book Club 
contests. For it all goes with the Junior 
Literary Guild. 

Best of all you get the very finest new 
books written for girls today—and you 
get them to keep. There isn’t anything 
that is more fun and more worthwhile— 
than having your own library. And Junior 
Guild books are fascinating. The kind 








you can’t put down once 
you have started them. The 
kind your mother and father 
want you to have, too. 


Here is a complete list 
of the famous men and 
women who select your | 

books for you. 


Carl Van Doren 
Mrs. Franklin D. 


| father will appreciate this, 
| too. 

There is a great deal more 
that I want to tell you about 
| 


Roosevelt i iti 
One month you get a Angelo Patri eo rw mr _y ye 
fascinating story. The next Mrs. Sidonie M. Tsey ‘othe Me apt 
g y- ’ Gruenberg here, won’t you let me write you 


the biography of a girl who 
grew up to be famous. Every- 
one is different. And every- 
one is new. Not one of them 





Katherine Ulrich 
Robert E. Simon 
Harford Powel, Jr. 
AND 


Helen Ferris! 


all about it? I have some lovely 
booklets I want to send you 
and your mother and father, 
without charge. 

So mail this coupon to me 








has ever beensold in America. 

Another thing about your Junior Lit- 
erary Guild books is that they are all 
chosen by your own special Book Club 
Editors—Carl Van Doren and Angelo 
Patri and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and five others. I am very happy to be 
one of these Editors and when you join, 
I will be helping choose your stories and 
other books for you just as I used to do. 

But you mustn’t forget another very 
important thing about the Junior Literary 
Guild. Everything is free in it except the 
books. The pin, the magazine, the con- 
tests, are all free. And the books cost 
you much less than they would if you got 
them any other way. Your mother and 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


55 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. 25A.G 


New York, N. Y. 


today and I will send you the 
booklets at once. There is still time for you to 
be a Charter Member if you hurry. If you are 
one of the Girl Scouts who has come in re- 
cently, send me the coupon just the same. For 
I know you are going to like our Book Club. 
Your friend, 
HE cen Ferris 
Associate Editor of the Junior Lirerary Guitp 
P. S. Tell your Captain to send in the coupon, 
too. I have a special booklet for her—also free. 
ps agit payee osteo i A  t 
THe Junior Literary Guitp, 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 25 A.G., New York, N. Y. 
Dear Hecen Frraeis: I am ever so interested in 
the new Book Club, for I like good books. And 
my mother and father are interested, too. So 


please send me the free booklets that tell all 
about it. 


Name Age 
Street 
Cae... SIT 


I 





And it was a test of bravery to go through with it—“Gay of the 


Jolly Four,” in December 
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Lucky 


UCKY indeed is the baby 
who has a mother wise 
enough to follow the 

doctor’s advice—"Bring the 
baby to me when he is six months 
old and let me protect him 
against diphtheria. That is one 
disease he need never have.” 


Last year more than 100,000 
children who were not inocu- 
lated had diphtheria. About 
10,000 of them died—an aver- 
age of more than one every hour 
of every day in the year. 


Will 10,000 innocents be sacri- 
ficed next year because some 
doctors have failed to warn 
mothers or because mothers have 
forgotten their doctors’ 
warning? Even when 
diphtheria is not fatal, it 


Prevention of diphtheria 
through inoculation with 
toxin-antitoxin should not 
beconfused withtreatment 
of the disease by means of 
anti-toxin. The latter isa 
cure—the former prevents. 


This disease has practi- 
cally disappeared in many 
cities where the people 
have backed their health 
authorities in preventing 
diphtheria by inoculation 
with toxin-antitoxin. But 
diphtheria finds its vic- 
tims wherever people 
have been misled by false 
reports as to the alleged 





©ivze, w.t.0. eo. 


Babies 


frequently leaves its victims 
with weakened hearts, damaged 
kidneys, ear trouble, or other 
serious after-effects, 


The majority of deaths from 
diphtheria are of little children 
less than five years old. If your 
child, so far unprotected, has 
not been stricken by this arch 
enemy of childhood, your good 
fortune is a matter of luck—not 
precaution. If he is more than 
six months old, take him to your 
doctor without delay and have 
him inoculated. 


Diphtheria can be prevented by 
simple, painless inoculation 
which is lasting in its effect. 
Call up your doctor 
now and make an ap- 
pointment. 


danger of inoculation or 
have not learned to seek 
the protection which inoc- 
ulation gives. 


The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company will 
gladly cooperate through 
its local managers, agents 
and nurses, with State or 
city authorities to stamp 
out diphtheria. Detailed 
reports showing how vari- 
ous cities organized their 
successful campaigns for 
“No More Diphtheria” 
will be mailed free of 
charge. Ask for Booklet 
119-X. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT .~ ONE MADISON AVE.,NEW YORK,N. Y. 


A Wreath of 
Wild Olive 


(Continued from page 18) 

had fallen upon the excited spectators. 

“Laon! Laon!” they shouted again. 
“Speed thee, boy, for thy city; Massalia! 
Massalia!” and again new power flowed 
into the boy’s body and he lengthened 
his stride, and slowly but surely the faces 
of the two leaders seemed to come back 
to him until before the last corner was 
reached, for a few seconds, the dark 
swarthy visage of the Wolf, the wild 
face of the Corinthian, and the calm 
countenance of Laon were in line. 

For a time the two who had been 
leaders struggled desperately to keep 
ahead, but they had used their last re- 
serves of strength too soon and Laon 
drew away and came to the last curve 
in the stadium well ahead. For an instant 
he began to think that victory was almost 
in his grasp. Then suddenly with a mad 


| rush Phaedo shot up beside him. 


Neck and neck the pair moved like a 
team, so level were their faces. But at 
the end of the curve Phaedo forged 
ahead, a yard in the lead. 

Right at his shoulder, their positions 


| reversed, ran the Massalian boy with 





every faculty of mind and body con- 
centrated on keeping unbroken the long 
easy stride which Zeuxis had taught him. 
Again a red mist seemed to settle before 
his eyes. Through it he saw dimly the 
gleaming white goal-stone, the calm set 
faces of the judges and the pale coun- 
tenance of the priestess of Hestia, the 
only woman allowed in that vast throng. 

Now a mad shout burst from the 
crowded seats of the Athenians as they 
saw their champion in the lead. 


“Athene!” they chanted. “Pallas 
Athene gives to Athens the victory!” 
“Massalia! Laon for Massalia!” 


roared back the men from that city. 
To Laon, however, it was as if he 

ran in a great silence. Nothing did he 

hear, nothing showed before his dim- 


| ming eyes but the flying figure just 


ahead and the white goal-stone which 
seemed to move away from him. 

Still he ran, his exhausted body lurch- 
ing from side to side, his legs staggering 


- under the strain of keeping his stride 


unbroken. Suddenly, Laon saw, as 
in a vision, his father’s face convulsed 
with an agony of pleading. But it was 
no vision. There directly in front of him 


| stood in truth his father. 





| 


| 


Even as Laon stared at the familiar 
face he saw the gaunt figure stretch out 
its arms toward him. At the sight 
Laon shot forward until his face hung 
even in the air beside that of his rival. 
There was a second of terrible struggle 
that seemed like hours, and, as the Ath- 
enian’s foot hung above the goal, Laon 
touched the smooth stone and fell for- 
ward fainting. ; 

When he recovered consciousness 1 
was to hear a vast throng chanting: 

“Tenella! Tenella! Hail to the victor! 

On his forehead he felt the light 
pressure of the precious wreath ol! 
wild olive. With a mighty shout, the 
Olympiad of Laon had begun. 





A famous aviator and a movie hero turn Mart and Virginia against each other— 
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RCA RADIOLA 46— RCA RADIOLA 47— 
Console cabinet model of Combination. The new- 


phonograph, . 
ess Radiotrons). 











‘THE SENSATION OF THE RADIO YEAR 








RCA has set a new standard of radio enjoy- 
ment in the new Screen-Grid Radiolas! De- 
signed and built by the same RCA engineers 
who developed the Screen-Grid Radiotrons 
and Screen-Grid Circuit, they are the sensa- 
tion of the radio year. 


Never before have radio instruments of so few 
tubes offered such marvelous, well-rounded 
tonal beauty—such astounding volume with- 
out distortion—such balanced reproduction 
of both high and low notes. 


Radiolas 44 and 46 utilize only five tubes— 
yet give you the performance of sets employ- 
ing a far greater number. Three of these tubes 
are the amazing Screen-Grid Radiotrons— 
an RCA achievement. Included also is a new 
power amplifying Radiotron capable of tre- 
mendous volume without distortion. 


In these great Screen-Grid Radiolas you get 
the freedom from distorting noises and elec- 
trical hum without the costly sacrifice of loss 
in fidelity and tone range . . . without that 
weakening of power and dulling of low and 
high notes which owners of ordinary radio 
sets must suffer when hum is reduced in de- 
fiance of electrical research and experience. 


Radiola 44 (table model) is in a compact, 
two-tone walnut veneer cabinet of charming 
and graceful design. The console model, 
Radiola 46, makes use of the finest of all re- 
producers, the famous RCA Electro-Dynamic 
Speaker, an integral part of the assembly. And 
in Radiola 47 there is offered the outstanding 
combination of Screen-Grid Radiola and 
Electro-Dynamic Speaker, and newest type of 
phonograph for the electrical reproduction 
of records! ‘Music from the air or record.” 


Visit your RCA dealer today. See and hear 
these marvelous Screen-Grid Radiolas—de- 
signed and built by the creators of the Screen- 
Grid Radiotron and the Screen-Grid Circuit. 





CONFIDENCE WHERE 
YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
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You'll love Jane Abbott's “The Fall of the Mighty” in the December issue 
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Make party cakes 


and cookies with 
ALL-BRAN 


TO PROVE what a delicious 
cake can be made with Kellogg’s 
ALL-BRAN, try: 
Spanish Bran Cake 

¥% cup butter; 1 cup sugar; 2 egg yolks; 
% cup ALL-BRAN; % cup milk; 1% cups 
flour; 3 teaspoons baking powder; 1 tea- 
spoon cinnamon; % teaspoon salt; 2 well- 
beaten egg whites. 

Cream butter and sugar and add egg yolks; 
beat; then add ALL-BRAN, milk and flour 
sifted with bakin a. cinnamon and 
salt. Fold in stiffly beaten egg whites and 
bake in greased layer tins. Makes two layers 
8 inches in diameter. Oven—400° F. 


When you use ALL-BRAN in 
cooking you add roughage to 
the food which when eaten pre- 
vents constipation, often the 
cause of bad complexions and 
headaches. 

As part of its health service, 
Kellogg offers recipes and 
menu suggestions dealing with 
anemia, overweight, under- 
weight and constipation. Mail 
the coupon. 


KELLOGG COMPANY AG-11 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

Please send me health menus and dietary 
pampl..ets. 


Name 





Address __ 


Helloygs 


ALL-BRAN 


<< To 
f RELIEVES CONSTIPATION s| 
Krispies, Kellogg’s 


ALL-BRA 
Shredded Whole & aS AY te 


Wheat Biscuit, -) NZ 

je hong By my SS 

also Kaffee Hag Cof- ee 

fee, real coffee that mia 7 
lets you sleep, KELLOGG COMPANY 


MICH LONDOR.CAR 


~ wowace 











Other delicious prod- 
ucts made by Kellogg 
at Battle Creek are 
Corn Flakes, Pep 
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|W hat about Gran’ pa” 


(Continued from page 25) 
she almost sobbed. “I won't let him go!” 

They had forgotten to include Molly 
in their plans! 

“And not be here for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas!” Molly was hugging Gran’pa. 

“Gran’pa will be all right at the Hazel- 
ton House,” Aunt Carrie’s voice was 
sweet, but brisk. 

Molly only stared. “But you're not 
going; are you, Gran’pa?” 

“Shucks, no.” Gran’pa hugged her 
back. “I ain’t. They can’t make me!” 

“Course not, Gran’pa,” Molly as- 
sured him. “Why what’d happen to Davis 
and Davis, Incorporated, if you left? 
I've got some more orders—oh!” She 
clapped her hands over her mouth and 
looked around. “I didn’t mean to tell. 
It’s our secret.” Her voice became mys- 
terious. “It’s something so Jane won't 
say, ‘What about Gran’pa?’” 

“Maybe we better tell ’em, Moll,” the 
old man said quietly. 

Molly sprang from him and into the 
house. .When she returned, she had a 
tiny figure in her hands. It looked 
vaguely familiar to Jane. Why, it was a 
clown doll, like the one that had graced 
Margie’s place at the luncheon—only 
this one was larger, and was of wood. 

““Gran’pa studied those favors you had 
at your party, Jane, and made one,” 
Molly began her explanation. “And he 
made it so well that Mrs. Anderson 
sent me around to a lady that had a 
puppet show and Gran’pa made some for 
her, and I made the clothes. Then, Mrs. 
Daly, when she saw ’em, she said why not 
make some of them bigger for toys, with 
arms and legs that move.” 

“Vou mean you've been taking orders 
for Gran’pa’s things?” Jane asked. 

“We've made over ten dollars already. 
Davis and Davis, Incorporated, we call 
it—that’s Grand’pa and me. We were go- 
ing to surprise you,” Molly rattled on. 
“Gran’pa says you needn’t worry, Moth- 
er, if you want to go into the book- 
store. He’ll be all right, now he has some- 
thing to do. He aims to make money to 
pay for his food. At first he tried sell- 
ing perfume from door to door, but he 
got tired walking so much.” 

The thought of Gran’pa peddling per- 
fume stung Jane. That was why he had 
come home worn out and tired so often 
that fall. Jane did feel mean. Suddenly, 
she saw him in a new light. Not the 
bothersome, childish old person he had 
seemed, but a tired, lonesome old man. 

“Well, what about Gran’pa?” Aunt 
Carrie did not realize the phrasing. 

“What about Gran’pa?” echoed Jane. 
“Why, Gran’pa’s all right. He’s going 
to stay right here with us.” What did 
she care about Rita Carters! 

Aunt Carrie fastened her gloves that 
had popped open over her plump hands. 
“Then I'll be getting back. Well, Bessie, 
you can’t say I wasn’t willing to help.” 

“Of course not,” Mother agreed. Aunt 
Carrie hurried down the steps. 

“And Gran’pa’s going to help me trim 
the Christmas tree tomorrow night,” 
Molly was saying. “Like always?” 

“Like always,’ he murmured, half 
asleep in the old rocker. 




















For Health— 
For Energy— 


For Pep—Eat 
Pore Sweets! 





OU Girl Scouts all know that 

what you eat today has an 
influence in your development 
toward healthful, glorious woman- 
hood. Then why not make purity 
and quality your standards in 
foods just as you do loyalty and 
patriotism in your Girl Scout life? 


It’s easy when you come to sweets! 
TEMTOR Preserves are now 
known the country over as the 
“guaranteed preserves”. They are 
guaranteed for purity and quality 
—and a guarantee label is on every 
jar! 

TEMTORS are the purest form of 
sweets known. The choicest selected 
fruits and berries and pure sugar. Made 
just right, they are the acme of good- 
ness. They give you energy—vitality— 
pep! 





BUY THIS ASSORTMENT 
By the Case (1 doz. jars) 


2 Peach | 


2 Raspberry 
2 Strawberry 2 Damson Plum | 
2 Pineapple 2 Blackberry 
(Large 28 oz. Jars) 
This assortment in case, $6.00 











TEMTORS make delicious sandwiches 
—and you can use them in many dainty, 
tempting combinations for quickly and 
easily made desserts. 


Handsome recipe book sent free 
Address: Preserves & Honey, Inc. 
Dept. AG, 646 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


There’s an Authorized 
TEMTOR Dealer Near you 


PRESERVES 








“Give us more interviews with famous women of today”, you write in your letters— 
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Mary Ellen Rides 


(Continued from page 27) 
in his teeth. If you have a curb bit you 
won’t have much difficulty. A curb bit 
presses down on his tongue and makes 
him wish he had never run away.” 

And so forth; but nothing else was of 
enough importance to repeat here. Mary 
Ellen was agog. “I’m coming out every 
morning if I can,” she said, “until I can 
outdo Tom Mix and Tony.” 

During the following week I was kept 
pretty busy at the fraternity house with 
rushing—driving “rushees” around in my 
flivver. How Mary Ellen was pro- 
gressing as an equestrienne was a rather 
vague question in the back of my mind. 

Saturday morning I was told to call 
for a freshman named Tom Cooley 
who was to have lunch with us. I had 
no trouble finding him, and as we had 
lots of time to spare we decided to take 
a ride through the arboretum. 

“This place,” I said, “is used as a 
proving ground for trees and things.” 

What Cooley said in reply I don’t 
know because at that instant I heard the 
rapid thudding of horse’s hoofs behind 
us and I turned around to see if it 
might be Mary Ellen. It was. I recog- 
nized both her and Buster! Galloping! 

The unusual pair were scarcely a hun- 
dred feet behind us and my heart sud- 
denly did a leapfrog jump and got tangled 
up somewhere in my throat. Mary Ellen 
was holding the reins taut, and her 
blond hair was being blown straight back 
in the wind. Her hat must have come 
off. Her lips were set grimly and her 
blue eyes were opened wide. In a mo- 
ment she overtook and passed us like 
a streak of the well-known lightning. 

“Cooley,” I muttered tensely as I 
opened up the throttle, “we've got to 
stop that runaway!” The flivver roared. 
“That girl can’t handle horses. When we 
get next to her you grab the wheel. I'll 
grab Mary Ellen! Get me?” 

Cooley’s eyes glittered. “Sure!” he 
yelled above the din of loose fenders. 

Clattering over the gravel road the 
flivver once or twice gave signs of col- 
lapsing but we finally pulled up to the 
right of Mary Ellen and the charging 
Buster. I motioned Cooley to take the 
wheel and slipped out of the driver’s 
seat as he immediately slipped into it. 


Mary Ellen was being madly jounced 
and seemed incapable of doing anything. 
Once she put out her hand but immedi- 
ately grabbed the reins again. “Stop— 
stop—” she screamed. I was too excited 
to understand anything else. 

Cooley used his head, all right. Ex- 
pertly, he maneuvered the roaring flivver 
until I was within reach of Mary Ellen; 
then at just the right moment I put 
my left arm around her waist and liter- 
ally dragged her off the galloping horse. 

“Whew!” I gasped. 

Mary Ellen was eyeing me peculiarly 
as she gathered in her windblown locks. 
“What,” she panted, “was—the—idea?” 

“T spent nearly ten minutes,” she 
went on, “trying to get Buster to do 
more than—than poke along like a— 
like an ox, and when I finally succeeded 
you came along and ruined everything! 
Didn’t you hear me when I told you to 
stop? Didn’t you see me try to push 
you away?” 

Can you imagine that? I was so dumb- 
founded I couldn’t say a word. 


“It’s bad enough,” she said, “having | 


to take out Buster, but when you come 
along and spoil the only burst of speed 
he has shown in years—” 

“But Mary Ellen.” I said, “I thought 
of course he was running away! I’m 
sorry. I was only trying to help you.” 

“Well,” said Mary Ellen, calming 
somewhat, “I’m sorry I spoke so hastily. 
I—I appreciate everything, Bob.” She 
managed a smile. “I’m just upset.” 

The next morning I ran over to Til- 
ley’s office and managed to get the poor 
old absent-minded cuss to assign Mary 
Ellen a seat, and then I went to lec- 
ture early to break the good news to 
her. 

“Hello, Mary Ellen,” I said. “Uh— 
say, after that terrible boner I pulled 
yesterday I felt as though I owed you 
something besides apologies, so I went 
around to see Tilley and got you a seat.” 

And I waited for her look of beaming 
gratitude. Did I get it? No! 

“Oh,” she groaned, “a seat for the 
lecture! Ye gods and little horses! After 
that ride yesterday I had to eat my 
supper standing up and now you've got 
me a seat! Bob, you’re the limit!” 

And then—Mary Ellen grinned at me. 


“Waiting in a Hot Tureen” 


(Continued from page 29) 
around a clear or dinner soup, and one 
around a cream or luncheon soup. The 
dinner menu is on page twenty-nine, and 
the luncheon menu follows: 


Luncheon Menu 


Cream of Corn Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread Toast 
Cranberry Jelly 
Cabbage, Apple and Celery Salad 
Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 
Jeverage 


Since soups are the subject this month, 
we will limit the rules for menu making 


to those connected with soup. It is im- 


portant to observe the following rules: | 


1. A clear soup, which is one form 
of an appetizer, serves as the beginning 
course of a heavy dinner. 

2. A cream soup, which is much 
heavier, may be used in small serv- 
ings as the first course of a luncheon, 
or in larger portions as the main dish 
of an informal dinner or luncheon. 

3. When a cream soup is served as 
the main dish, a heavy dessert is in 
order. Note here that we have used 
gingerbread and whipped cream. 

4. Fruit may appear in either the 
salad and the dessert. When it is 
served in the salad, it need not be in 
the dessert. 





Evening 
Refreshments for 


the Young Hostess 


HEN the summer camp crowd 

gathers round an open fire for 
the winter reunion, doughnuts—crisp 
and nut brown on the outside, tender 
and delicious within—will bring back 
happy memories of camp life. Made 
with Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
baking powder, they’re light and 
wholesome. How good they taste 
with apples and a hot drink—for the 
latter we suggest hot spiced cider! 





For perfect doughnuts, follow this 
Royal recipe exactly: 


ROYAL DOUGHNUTS 
Half fill frying kettle with lard, oil or 


other cooking fat. Put over low flame to 
heat. Line dripping pan with clean un- 
glazed paper to drain doughnuts. Cream 
3 tablespoons shortening with 34 cup 
sugar; add 1 egg; beat well. Sift together 
3 cups flour, 34 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon 
nutmeg, 4 teaspoons Royal Baking Pow- 
der and add part to first mixture. Add 24 
cup milk slowly, then remainder of dry 
ingredients. Add more flour, if necessary, 
to roll dough. Roll out part of dough at a 
time on slightly floured 
board to % inch thick. 
Cut with doughnut 
cutter. Fat should be 
heated to 375° or until a 
small cube of bread browns 
in 60 seconds. Fry a few 
doughnuts at atime. When 
risen to surface and brown 
cn one side, turn and cook 
other side. Drain well on 
paper. When cool sprinkle 
with powdered sugar, 








Royal, the 
Cream of Tartar 
baking powder. 
Absolutely pure. 


| FREE 

COOK BOOK! 

} A new edition of the famous Royal Cook Book 

| is now ready. 360 recipes, new menus, de- 
licious sandwich suggestions and many other 
new features. It's free—just mail coupon, 








The Royat Baxinc Powper Co., 

Dept. L,122 East 42nd St., New York City 
Please send my free copy of the new 

revised Royal Cook Book. 


ere 
Address __— eer 


City_— 








State 











There’s a fascinating one with Phyllis Duganne, one of your favorite authors—in December 










































In every issue of The 
American Homea 
beautiful sepia insert of 
distinctive homes espe- 
cially designed for 
American Home readers 

by nationally known ar- 
chitects. Shown with floor 
Tepe costs and other help- 
ul data. Yet this is just a 
supplementary service to 
the scores of examples of 
finest domestic architecture 
shown in every issue. 


Your subscription also includes 
the Personal Services of our Ar- 
chitectural and Building Service; 
Interior Decoration Service; Gar- 
dening Service; and Shopping 
Service. The personal services © 
the famous architects, decorators, 
gardeners and household efficiency experts 
on our staff are available to all readers of The 
American Home and they are free to ask for 
personal help as often as they wish to. 


helpful 00 
I Sf ; e 
beautiful 
issues for 
DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., INC., Publishers 
The American Home, Garden City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please enter my subscription to The 
American Home. 
1 enclose $2.00 for 3 years. $1.00 for 1 year 


Address Porrrorr rrr Terry TT TTT TTT ek -++* AG. 11-29 





Christmas gifts for your friends 
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a bes? } 





The Secret of More Than 
200,000 Smart, Thrifty Homes! 


Although just a year old, The American Home has gone straight 
to the hearts of more than 200,000 smart, thrifty home-makers. 
Tlere in its pages they have found for the first time the prac- 

tical, every-day ‘“‘whys” and ‘“‘wherefores” of achieving a cor- 
rect, distinctive home, regardless of budgets or trained 
knowledge. Ilere, in its pages, they find every conceivable 
phase of home-making authoritatively and sympathetically 


\\\ discussed, its articles written around the every-day needs 
\ of the average home and its profusion of illustrations help- 

ful and beautiful yet not necessarily costly or elaborate. 
*h YOU, too, will find it the practical guide to attaining 
\\\ your home of dreams. 


Don’t wish for a charming 
home—HAVE one! 


With the aid of The American Ilome you can make 
your home whatever you want it to be. No grand 
theories, no costly and elaborate displays of things 

beyond your reach but correct, distinctive things 
within your reach and the country’s finest archi- 
tects, decorators, gardeners and household efficiency 
experts to help you with everything you want to 

know. Whether you want to finance or buy and 
build a new home or merely want the latest slant 
on heating or want to know how to make the new 
draperies or buy a new chair, The American Ilome 
will save you many times over the cost of 

a single mistake and save you from dishearten- 
ing experiments. Don’t wish for a charming 
home—HAVE one. What The American 

Ilome has done for more than 200,000 others 
it can do for you and your home. Mail 


\ 
" the coupon TODAY for the helpful, beautiful 
current issue. 


The American Home 








and family—what shall they be?— 
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Patricia Ann’s Goblin 


(Continued from page 14) 

had used to. Ilenka was always there! A 
shadow, a second-self. Always so near! 

“All right, Pll help you, Ilenka.” 

Ilenka was staring at her. “You cry,” 
she said, very solemnly. ‘Tell me, Pa- 
tricia Ann, do you weesh I were not 
here?” 

Patricia Ann put out an arm and drew 
the thin little goblin to her. “No, Ilenka.” 

“You are my only frien’,”’ Ilenka said. 

After supper, Ilenka announced that 
she was going to write a letter. Patricia 


Ann found her paper and a pen, and | 


settled her at the desk. 

“You are going out?” 
in a hurt little voice. 

“Just to see Brenda,” said Patricia Ann. 

She entered Brenda’s room silently 
and sat down without a word. 

“You know,” said Brenda, breaking 
the silence, ‘none of the girls like this 
goblin, Ilenka.” 

“Oh, Brenda, don’t you do it, too! I 
can’t help it! Miss Amy asked me to—” 

“She didn’t ask you to desert all your 
old friends!” 

“I’m not deserting anyone!” said 
Patricia Ann. “Oh, Brenda—” A sob 
caught in her throat and choked and 
suddenly Brenda’s arms were about her. 

“Oh, Patricia Ann, I know it isn’t your 
fault! But you’ve got to do something 
about it! Patricia Ann! Because if this 
keeps on, you won’t be the Rose!” 

Patricia Ann smiled faintly. “I don’t 
care. But—Brenda, what else can I do?” 

Brenda wouldn’t—or couldn’t—un- 
derstand. Patricia Ann returned dismally. 

“You have come back!” Ilenka jumped 
up from her desk. “ I have wrote—” 

“Written,” said Patricia Ann, auto- 
matically. 

“Have written to my uncle. I have 
ask him to buy somesing for you!” 
“You shouldn’t do that, Ilenka—” 
“You are my frien’,” said Ilenka, 
firmly. “Tell me, now, about when you 
were a little girl. Tell me about those 

child-er-en who live nex’ door.” 

Patricia Ann sighed deeply. “Well, 
there were five of them. And—” 

Brenda’s words recurred, time and 
again, in Patricia Ann's head. Jf this 
keeps on, you won't be the Rose! Oh, she 
wouldn’t have minded if they'd elected 
some other girl because they liked her 
better! But to have them turn against 
her because of Ilenka hurt! Having a 
little foreigner for a roommate was like 
finding a sick kitten. You couldn't 
abandon it! 

May came, and graduation and the 
Choice of the Rose were only three 
weeks away. Colette came up to Patricia 
Ann after class, a girl at either side. 

“Say, Patricia Ann, tomorrow’s my 
birthday and Mother’s sent me a box. 
Spread at eleven—and not a word to 
inyone. But don’t bring the Goblin.” 

Patricia Ann looked back steadily at 
Colette. “She'd be the only girl on the 
corridor who didn’t go, Colette!” 

Colette laughed. “Of course, we can 
send you two in some cake!” 

“I wouldn’t eat your cake, Colette 
Norton, if I was starving!” The other 

(Continued,on page 47) 


Ilenka asked. 








Katherine’s 
Experiment 


dates for 


NE crisp fall day, the candi 
O the hockey team hurried over to the 
athletic field, eager to start practice. 
Frances Harper, captain, looked at each 
new arrival with interest—an interest that 
turned to amazement as an attractive, 


fair-haired girl joined the group. 


“Katherine James!” Frances called out 
in surprise. “What in the world are you 


doing here? I thought you belong 
side-lines, for keeps! But you | 
goodness, you look... the healthi 


ed on the 
ook—my 
estin the 


lot! How did you manage to make yourself 


over like this—or is it a secret?” 
“No secret,” laughed Katheri 


ne. “It’s 


just so simple that no one will believe me 
when I tell how I did it. I merely tried 


what everyone has heard of—fresh 
cise, sleep, good food, and a speci 
drink Pe 
“A ‘team drink!’” exclaimed 
“Why, what’s that?” 
“A very delicious mealtime 
Postum made with milk—that |] 





air, exer- 
al ‘team’ 


Vrances. 


drink— 
1elps you 


make the team! I found my brother drink- 


ing it—coach’s recommenda- 
tion—e was trying out for the 
football team. The coach said 
he would Aave to give up caf- 
fein. And that he must have a 
lot of milk. So Brother began 
drinking Postum-made-with- 
milk, and /oved it, though he’s 
never been able to drink milk 
‘plain.’ And I’ve joined him. 
I like this new drink Jetter 
than the caffein drinks. And 
... well, Jook at me! I do look 
worlds better, don’t 1? You 


| See, Postum is made of whole 


ts 


wheat and bran. So that you not only get 
the wonderful nourishment of milk, but 


) 


made his team, andI...’ 


“like a coming hockey star! 


rou get the wholesomeness of grains. And 


. . it must be good for you. Brother’s 


’ 


“You look to me,” the Captain laughed, 


>? 


TAKE KATHERINE’S WAY TO HEALTH 


AND GOOD LOOKS 


Accept test and beauty booklet— 
both FREE 


It will take you thirty days, most likely, to 


prove to yourself just what Postum-made-with- 


milk can do for you. But it will take only one 


sip to convince you that you’ll /ike this delicious 


drink! 


Sexp Topay—for a week’s supply of Instant 


Postum for a start. It’s free. Along with it will 


come a free booklet on Beauty that contains all 


sorts of helpfulness on matters of good looks—a 


booklet you'll want to consult, time and again. 


© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 





MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. p.—a. . 11-20 


Please 
“The Garden Where Good Lo 
of Instant Postum. 


ser 





id me, without cost or obligation, your booklet, 
” 


»ks Grow,” and a week’s supply 














Name — - = 
Street 
City State 
Fill in completely —Print name and addre 
; In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltd. 


The Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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Hazel Rawson Cades has some fine suggestions for you next month 
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Dour Christmas Cards 


Please Order by Number 

























































HOLIDAY 
GREETING CARD 


—a folder in which to 
write a message. It is 
printed in three colors on 
white paper and has en- 
velopes to match. It is 5 
by 5'4 inches. Each, 5 
cents, $4.50 per 100 

















GIRL SCOUT LAWS 


a Christmas card suitable for all 
Girl Scouts, printed in red and 
black on parchment. Envelopes to 
match. 314 by 5!/y inches. 

Three for 10 cents, $3.00 per 100 


SANTA AND THE 
GIRL SCOUTS 


—a new Christmas card made for you by 
Jessie Gillespie Willing who does the lovely 
little Girl Scout silhouettes. It is printed 
in red and green on white paper and has 
envelopes to match. It is 6 by 3!/2 inches. 

Each, 5 cents, $4.50 per 100 














Sing -hey! @-sing-hey! 
For- Christmas: Bay! 








YULE LOG 


—an attractive Christmas card in 
three colors, on butf paper— 
shows Girl Scouts pulling Yule 
Log. Envelopes to match. It is 4 
by 6 inches. 

Each, 5 cents, $4.50 per 100 


CHRISTMAS GIFT CARDS 


to include in your Christmas gifts. They, too, are 
in red and green. 3!4 by 2 inches. Six for 10 cents 












































CIty (hristings 








Order now from the 


National Equipment Department 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. 


New York, N. Y. 

















Artistic purses and scarfs made from pieces in the scrap bag are exquisite Christmas gifts— 
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Patricia Ann’s Goblin 


(Continued from page 45) 
girls stared at Patricia Ann. 

“Better look out, Colette, or she'll set 
her goblin on you!” 

“Oh—you’re awful!” cried Patricia 
Ann. “I—I—” She turned and ran. 

But finally her sobs diminished and 
she sat up and wiped her eyes. This set- 
tled it! She would stand by Ilenka! 

When she opened the door of her 
room, she saw Ilenka and Brenda, talking 
earnestly. Brenda’s pink face turned 
scarlet; she looked guilty and fled. 

Patricia Ann walked up to Ilenka. 
“What did she say to you?” she de- 
manded, in a quivering voice. 

Ilenka’s head was held erect on her 
thin neck; she looked somehow taller 
than she was. Her expression was queer; 
there was a disdainfulness and a sort of 
haughtiness all mixed up with the look 
of a little girl who wants to cry. 

“Patricia Ann,” she said, solemnly, 

“you are my frien’. And you must do 
what I tell. You must go to thees party.’ 

Patricia Ann laughed. “Why, Lenka, 
I wouldn’t go to that party if—if it was 
the only way to save my life! What did 
Brenda say to you?” 

Ilenka shrugged. “She, too, 
frien’. She tell me you mus’ go.” 

Patricia Ann shook her head. “I won’t!” 

Ilenka stood a moment longer, looking 
at her. “You are the loveliest per-son,” 
she said. “Now I mus’ go for a minute.” 

Ilenka returned, her sallow little face 
set firmly. “I have telegraph my uncle,” 
she said. “He weel take me away.” 

“Oh, no!” Patricia Ann cried. “No, 
Ilenka! I don’t want you to go!” And, 
surprisingly, she realized that it was true. 
Why, she was fond of Lenka! In spite 
of her untidiness and helplessness and 
general inability to do things well. 

“You mean that?” Ilenka asked, in- 
credulously. 

“I do mean it!” Patricia Ann said, and 
put her arm about the little girl. 

“TI go,” said Ilenka, “but, oh, Patricia 
Ann, you make me so happy!” 

Miss Amy came in, troubled and flus- 
tered. She hugged Patricia Ann tightly 
but she seemed—almost afraid of Ilenka. 

“You'll help Ilenka pack, dear?” she 
asked. “Oh, it is a shame!” She wrung 
her hands oddly and left the room. 

The bell rang for lights out, but no 
one bothered about it. Patricia Ann and 
Ilenka talked earnestly. 

“Vou see, it’s just because you're dif- 
ferent,” Patricia Ann explained. “If you’d 
stick it out, Ilenka, they’d like you.” 

“But you weel not be here nex’ year, 
and I mus’ be in my own land.” 

Patricia Ann’s sleep was troubled and 
the next morning Patricia Ann clung 
close to Ilenka. 

“You'll write to me? she whispered. 

“Of. course, I weel,” [enka promised. 

They were all on the gymnastic field, 
thirty girls doing their morning exer- 
cises, when the car drove up. 

It was a long foreign car, gleaming 
with shining nickel, with great search- 
lights at either side, and an intricate 
horn, like something in a fairy tale. 

Ilenka had slipped out of the ranks 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Emily 


couldn’t find time 
to study 


—But she found a way 
to lead her classes 


T seemed that every time Emily 

opened a book to study, the phone 
would ring for her, and someone 
would invite her to go somewhere. And 
Emily, who just had to have her good 
times, hardly ever said “ 

But failure always haunted her eve- 
ning’s pleasures. For there was French 
to be done; Latin, Math., Biology and 
other subjects to be brushed up on. 
She was beginning to find it more and 
more difficult to keep up with her 
social life and at the same time pass 
in her studies at school. 

Then one day she learned of the 
CEBCO REVIEW BOOKS—a 
group of condensed little text books 
for every subject she was studying. 
What a relief, what a solution to her 


problem these little books proved to 
be! For the CEBCO REVIEW BOOKS 
enabled Emily to learn in a few minutes, 
lessons that used to require hours of study. 
In her own words you may read what these 
valuable little time savers have done for her: 

“. ... Iam now considered one of the 
brightest pupils in every one of my classes 
and my teachers have noticed a marked 
improvement in my work. Your Review 
Books give me the essentials I must know 
and equip me in a short time to pass all 


my quizzes 





Save Money on 
complete set of 
Cebco High 
School Subjects 


By acting now, on 
this limited-time 
offer, you will make 
your entire path 
through High School 
easier: 

The 13 Cebeo High 
School titles (see 
list in coupon) total 
$8.05. This month, 
the set complete, is 
offered at $5.70. 
Take advantage of 
this special price. 
You save $2.35 in 
cash, and hundreds 
of hours in time 
and worry. 











and examinations with the 


highest marks. I be- 
lieve I am the best 
informed pupil in my 
class. I now find 
school life a pleasure 
and I owe it all to 
your remarkable Re- 
view Books.” 

The CEBCO RE- 
VIEW BOOKS will 
do the same for you. 
A few minutes a day 
spent with these help- 
ful, concentrated 
books will assure high- 
er marks and much 
more time for pleasure. 


CEBCO 
—the simplified 


new way to study 














Pick your hardest subjects below: 
5 days’ trial—NO risk! 


More than 18,000 teachers themselves recom- 
mend Cebco methods. One of them writes, 
“Cebco offers the pupil on one page what it 
takes many pages to cover in the text book.” 
Decide now to use this new-type aid your- 
self. Cebco books will save you many wasted 
hours. They will carry you safely through 
exams. They will help you just as they helped 
Emily—just as they are helping thousands 
of other High School and upper-grade girls. 
Check your hardest subjects on the list below. 
You take no risk whatever. For you may 
return the books, if you wish, in 5 days and 
get your money back without question. But 
you'll never give them up, once you see how 
much easier school work is with Cebco’s help. 
So clip the coupon at once—you can’t 
afford to lose another day! 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
BOOK Co., INC. 
102 Fifth Ave. 


Dept. A-11 New York 























Compact, well-printed, rang- 
ing from 64 to 208 pages— 
each Cebco title covers its 
subject completely . . . in 
the fewest possible words— 
—— in the least possible time. 

















College Entrance Book Co., Inc. 
102 Fifth Ave., Dept. A-11, New York 


lease send at once the titles checked below. 


Money order, check or coin enclosed, 


OF) Biology .............00 55e | —) American History 55¢ 
CO Physics .... .. 65¢ | () Ancient and Me- 
] Chemistry .... .... 65e dieval History... 65c 
> se | L) Elementa 
] Freneh, 2 yrs. .... ad Algebra pa iebdicciaadie 80¢ 
] French, 3 yrs. ... 55¢ | 6.4 History ..... 30 
-] Spanish, 2, 3, 4 6-B History 30¢ 
YES. sesseerrseerrerneeeee 65€ | 724 History ........ 30¢ 
7-B History ........ 30¢e 
Economics. .......... 65¢ | 8.A History ........ 30¢ 
() Companion to (1) 8-B History ........ 30¢ 
SE een 55e | 6-B Geography .... 30c 


©] 7-B Geography.... 30¢ 
() 7-A Geography.... 30 


] Comp'n to Cicero 70¢ | 
(0 Modern History 55c | 
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Helen Perry Curtis tells you how to make them in next month’s “American Girl” 
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Jane Abbott’s 
new story! 








BLACK FLOWER 


The story of tomboy Theo, her be- 
loved, dreamy brother Jard and Beth 
Bradford, the _ girl coming 
brought such changes in Theo's life. 
Theo is a real girl, with real joys and 
troubles—the one who lives in the next 
block, or goes to school with you. 


4 Illustrations. $2.00 


whose 


CHILDREN OF THE 
BORDER 


By Ella Shannon Bowles 


The story of the pioneers who opened 
the forests of New Hampshire in 1747, 
and the adventures of the children who 


accompanied them. Illustrated. $2.00 


THROUGH THE 
LOOKING GLASS 


By Lewis Carroll 


A new volume in the popular Stories 
All Children Love Series. All the 
original Tenniel drawings and 8 color 
plates by Gertrude A. Kay. $1.50 


for small children 


THE JOLLY TINKER 
By Leonard Hill 

Little stories of fairies, elves and goblins 
and the adventures of some jolly little 
children among them. 47 Illustrations 


by the author. $2.00 


SERGEANT GIGGLES 
By George Mitchell 


Sergeant Giggles lived in a tree with 
Lassitude the jackass and Gratitude the 
dog and what fun they had! 46 IIlus- 


trations by the author. $2.00 
LIPPINCOTT 
Philadelphia London 























For Fireside Reading 


By ELINOR WHITNEY 


NEW book, Cockatoo, by Gladys 

Hasty Carroll (Macmillan), has its 
story laid on the Maine coast where 
Opal, the heroine, lives with her grand- 
father. At least it seems that Joseph 
Hobbs is her grandfather, but there is 
a mystery which surrounds Opal and her 
white cockatoo. The thread of the mys- 
tery leads far back into the past to the 
days of the Civil War and it is not until 
Opal has been through misunderstand- 
ings and strange experiences that all is 
made clear. 

The Pirate’s Ward, by E. B. Knipe 
and A. A. Knipe (Macmillan), makes 
an evening’s fine entertainment. The 
scene is in Bermuda in the early days 
when Captain Robert Heath, an English 
gentleman, laying claim under an in- 
herited grant to the mainland from 
Charles Town to St. Augustine and the 
outlying islands, had to resort to the 
life of a pirate to hold what was his. 
From a captured ship he takes a fiery- 
tempered courageous little English girl 
whom he adopts and saves from the fate 
which might have cost her her life and 
certainly her fortune. Donna becomes 
the idol of the pirate crew and the loyal 
champion of her adopted father when his 
reputation is at stake in an English court 
of justice. 

A Runaway Rebel, by Doris Pocock 
(Appleton), is the story of a motherless 
English girl who is sent back to England 
from India to visit her aunts, each in 
turn. The visits are not a success and 
Maggie rebels from undergoing the last 
one with her Aunt Margaret. She goes 
off with an artist friend on a gypsy 
sketching trip. This friend proves so 
sympathetic and congenial that when she 
turns out to be Aunt Margaret herself, 
Maggie is in the seventh heaven of rap- 
ture, and the other aunts and cousins 
become far less forbidding to Maggie. 

A Girl from London, by Rachel M. 
Varble (Little, Brown), is an interesting 
and romantic picture of Colonial Vir- 
ginia. It is before the Revolution that 
Primrose Hampden is sent over from 


London to live with her relatives on this 
side of the water, but the spirit of un- 
rest is already in evidence. Primrose has 
a mind of her own and a daring spirit, 
but she cannot see the right of the 
Colonists’ cause. Consequently she be- 
comes very trying to her relatives and 
finally decides to leave them. On her 
runaway journey she falls in with a fa- 
mous southern gentleman who shows her 
she is at one with the prevailing spirit 
of independence. The romance of beauti- 
ful Cousin Angela and bold Danny Dean 
and the other happenings at Bright Oaks 
are well and entertainingly written. 

In Moccasin Trail, by Reed Fulton 
(Doubleday) we have a dyed in the 
wool adventure story of a boy whose 
luck caused him to fall in with Kit 
Carson, the famous trailmaker of the 
West. Kit Carson aids him in escaping 
from Slade, the villainous slave-owner. 
He takes him under his protection, and 
trains him in the life and dangers of 
the trail. Bruce learns quickly and well 
in spite of his fear that he is a coward, 
having been made to believe that his 
father was one before him. The story 
speeds to an amazing climax in which 
Bruce rescues Virginia Slade from the 
Indians (she is different from her bad 
uncle), finds his father who proves never 
to have been a coward, and moreover 
falls heir to a cache of money. This is the 
luck that is not real but makes exciting 
reading. 

War Whoop and Tomahawk, by 
Ernest Harold Baynes (Macmillan), is 
not another story of Indians and the 
trail but the true story of two buffalo 


calves raised and trained in New Hamp-. 
shire. Mr. Baynes who has written other’ 


stories of animals, Polaris, the Eskimo 
dog, Jimmie, the black bear cub, and 
Sprite, the red fox, has illustrated the 
book with photographs. War Whoop and 
Tomahawk lived up to their names in 
causing stir and excitement. 

This story of our famous American 
animal domesticated leads us to Sirdar 
in The Chief of the Herd, by Dhan Gopal 





An “I Am a Girl Who—” story that will help you—read it in December 
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Mukerji (Dutton). Here we have the re 
story of a wild elephant herd in the \ F ] 
jungles of India, and of how Sirdar was Tee. 
chosen as leader and what his responsi- 
bilities were. Sirdar is a magnificent ani- A Key to 
mal and Mr. Mukerji succeeds in making 
his personality dominate the story. His 383 of the 
bravery, wisdom, and selflessness make 
. ’ - : ’ 
him an admirable example of what true World S Best 
leadership is, whether among men or ani- 3 ‘ EVERY GIRL WILL 
mals. The story is rich in jungle sights, Stories for Girls ENJOY THESE BOOKS 
sounds, and scents, and such incidents aa These are a Few of the 
as Sirdar’s rescue of Radha from cap- STORES ¢ ay ws hig - a pen Book Guide 
tivity, his fight with Kumar, the training i. a se See a ee ae 
f his som. Mahader. his discioline of the quisite poetry. Western stories. Animal stories. Stories 
Ss ms ee, ig ’ ; — : of chivalry and knighthood. Stories that girls like best. 
herd, and his care of the lesser jungle Practically every type of story you can think of. Here 
animals make wonderful reading. they all are—here listed in a new fascinating book guide 
Another new book about animals and —and you may have a copy free! 
one of which every word is delightful More than 383 wonderful books are described in this 
is Margery Bianco’s All About Pets book guide. Books by your favorite authors. Illustrated GINEVR 
(Macmillan). When I first ran over the by eminent artists. And these books are a hand-picked "usataed 4. $2.50" 
table of contents and saw that it covered selection. They have been recommended by more than a 
Mice, Rats, Dogs, Cats, Rabbits, Guinea eatg an y women — — what — gy a V7 Te 
); . *  - ° . est. y such women, for instance, as— orotny an- 
Pigs, Birds, the Aquarium, Land and field Fisher, the famous authoress; Anne Carroll Moore 
Water Pets, and how to house, care for, and Winton Sensis. 
9 sa peng one = I pone een — Don’t miss getting a copy of this book guide which 
the chapters themselves cou ave Sut enables you to select from among the world’s best books 
fascination. Once launched on chapter for girls books you will like best. THIS HAPPENED To ME 
“> ™ . a ” 5 ¥ 2 4 Ley 8 oO a avis as 
: le # precy ae ~ enone = oper For a limited time only, copies are free. Send for a ao a. 
1S cou not ie e€ DOOK rest until ac yours today. Use the coupon. ~ American Girl. $2.50. 
n- experienced in imagination the propri- oo 
as etorship of all the above animals. I 7 E P DI JTTON S CO I “Orta. 
it, have always found a pet store an amus- . « ry) nc. ic 
1e ing and interesting place but often a 
e- distressing because of its usual atmos- FREE!—Mail This Today 
id phere of discontent and unrest. From 5 o OPS deck dee, tn Var. 
er this book you get all the pleasure which Seetienin JOSCELYN OF THE FORTS 
1- can be derived from such a visit but Please send me a free copy of your book guide— Sy Cates Greusnns 
i , = “Dutton 3 “Books for Boys and Girls—1929 If Your Bookstore Hasn't 
er none of the unpleasantness, because here ides ap AL treat. Address These Three Books, Order 
‘it they are recognized as personalities. ae scully =e ing ER ~~ 
i- I now look forward to the day when ~ IR 
in I shall see what Mrs. Bianco says is one om BOOKS FOR G Ls TTIave you read 
ks of the funniest sights in the world—a > K Blake's Way ; M 4 GIC FOR 
sleepy guinea pig yawning 4 By, call Gk okt eave oe tan 
yn There is one more book which must > many times at Harding College. MARIGOLD 
he be mentioned here. It is Pran of Al- A new story by the author of the 
: : ; . a Betty Wales books. $1.75 
se bania, by Elizabeth Cleveland Miller > The Mystery at Star-C By 
it (Doubleday). It is not often that you > ten L. M. MONTGOMERY 
re can forget your surroundings so en- 4 By Hildegarde Hawthorne. Three 
y tirely < 2e Ss Vv 4 irls and three boys spend an ex- ‘ - 
" ie ig aaa Bae sono > citing summer out West. $1.75 Marigold What 
T. a ni a 5 Sy) > ie— ° + me 
o s : 7 P > Windywhistle 1. eslie ithe f “American Girl 
id of apples falling to the ground with a Cloud of Spruce 
“ e fe . : ” By Zillah K. Macdonald. What , iuunhe 
of thud beside you. An apple falling on my > happened when Thistle Throck- the lovely old 
ll head might even have failed to bring me pe marven tote ogg yy make Leslie homestead on remember 
d, back from Albania while reading of e Sannin Tea anes Prince Edward Isle— A 
‘is Pran, that young mountain girl who was & n is just as delightful as nne of 
> - e By Josephine Osborn. How Janet Anne of Green Gables! Green 
ry brave enough to carry food to her father > overcame family reverses by run- [YE gle goecarngncdl 
ch while he was with the hungry mountain- > ning a tea house in Maine. $1.75 —with all the joy of ad- Gables 
he eers, fighting to keep the Slavs from > The Runaway Rebel ' venture and “make-believe.” 
id coming over the border, and what 1S - iy Mageie’s fan and an enchanting love story as 
er more, brave enough to stand against the - holiday in Scotland. $1.75 well! 
er continuance of blood feuds among her FP Gloom Creek At your bookshop, $2.00 
he own people when border trouble was < By Mary F. Wickham Porcher. 
1g over. There is romance in Pran’s life > favthe. activities of @ big, Wyo: Write for our new Holiday Pamphlet of books 
a mysterious. mountain youth with the > ming ranch. $1.7 for you and your family—sent free, postpaid. 
dy blue-gray eves. » {f All Booksellers. ie for cum- Publishers 
= - ? ? 4 plete catalog of new books for girls STOKES 443 4th Ave N. Y e 
s Now that we are abroad, we shall e D. APPLETON AND COMPANY ’ ’ 
he end with The Tanglecoated Horse, by > 35 West 32d Street, New York 
lo Ella Young (Longmans), a distinguished 
a Young stinguishe LOG 
p- book of Irish mythology telling of epi- ° P ee en ee 
er codes in the life of Fionn, the great hero || Could Your Girl Scout Troop I — nila fl el 
10 of one of the oldest of the Gaelic sagas. U $50 t $500? A cants— Operettas — Stunts— Minstrels — 
id It relates how Fionn came to be chieftain se 0 ° Monologues—Drills—Special bf Enter- 
he of Cl: Bas d the wonderful deeds If so, write to us for information about “Brown’s tainments—Technique Books 
, h ann bassna and the wonderiu) deeds Chris tmas Book”, on ee De ae S BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 
id e performed, how he found the Treas- vol ‘all real samples of Greeting Cards and 111 Ellis St.. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
in ure W allet, saved the city of Tara from Novelties. The ae ig ae a sty ae 
flames, 1 d Sak oh “had e BS value and are prices ag ee » oa :—a .Y For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
-> oo — i - ooney oan — aa aoe a a it. We bong 4 For the Home or 4 ] 
in woman's beauty in her face’. It is profit te. wie on ane - ——_ Juvenife Playgund Som met Blass: 
ar a blending of prose and poetry, beauty Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. | How to Stage a Play. Sow toStages Play. Mete-un,’ Catelogue FREE. 
al and mystery. : . T»S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. g7 














The most thrilling chapter of “Red Coats and Blue” comes in December. Don’t miss it! 
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( if you just want the words, you 
can get the Word Book, a little 
book containing the words of all of 


the songs for 35 cents. 


Order Now from the 


Nationa, Equipment DEPARTMENT 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


670 Lexington Ave. 


NaTIONAL EquipMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc., 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find check or money order for... 


“Girl Scout Song Book,” $1.00 


the purchase of “Word Book,” 35 cents. 


Name 








THE 
GIRL SCOUT 


SONG BOOK 


Is Out 


Real Girl Scout songs—gay songs 
for rallies, jolly songs for campfire, 
spirited hiking songs, beautiful folk 
songs— 


138 SONGS 


for $1.00 


The new Girl Scout Song Book has 
a Girl Scout green cover, decorated 
with an attractive silhouette. 

A stiff board binding— 

A classified index to help you find 
the right song for the occasion— 

And a table of contents full of the 
songs that you have been wanting to 
learn. 


to be sent to 





Street and Number 





Town or City 


ee 











NERS eC RN RES ARIS ARAMA 





An A. J. Reach 


$21 Official 
Laminated 


$ 
Basketball 10 


Lots of 6 or More, 10% Discount 


Every one brand new, first quality, exactly as de- 
seribed on Page 29, A. J. Reach Catalog, listed at 
$21, but due to slight change in manufacture, we 
obtained entire stock on hand at great price Ccon- 
cession—hence his special price to you. 


Remember this famous ball will out-bounce, 
out-distance, out-shoot any other ball. W ill 
keep its shape and liveliness as long as it 
lasts. 

Send Cash or Money Order 
M. & H. SPORTING GOODS CO. 


512 Market St., Philadelphia 
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Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 
Send for our new 

400 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


“Plays for Girls” 
& 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
FOUNDED 1845 
Incorporated 1898 

THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 
811 West 7th St. Los Angeles, Cal. 





























Patricia Ann’s Goblin 


(Continued from page 47) 
and a man in uniform approached her, 

Ilenka held out her thin little hand 
and the man bent over it and kissed her 
finger-tips. 

Every girl on the field heard her turn 
to Miss Amy. 

“You have not met my uncle—the 
Grand Duke Boris?” 

Then Ilenka was talking in a strange 
language, rapidly. She laughed, sud- 
denly, and held out her hand for a pack- 
age which the splendid officer took from 
his pocket. She ran to Patricia Ann. 

“Some day, Patricia Ann, you must 
wear this, and remember the lonely 
princess you were such a good frien’ to 
when she was far away from her own 
country.” She unwrapped the package 
and her thin little fingers dived deeply 
into layers of white cotton. “I tol’ my 
uncle to buy it for you. Eet is a rose- 
diamon’, because you are for me al-ways 
the Cherokee Rose.” 

Before the whole school she gave it to 
Patricia Ann, a stone that was like a drop 
of dew in the sunrise. 

Patricia Ann stared at her roommate. 

“Sil-lee!” cried Henka. “This gob-a-lin 
weel not bite!” 

Colette Norton’s cheeks had crim- 
soned; her lip caught in her teeth. 

Then Ilenka hugged Patricia Ann and 
walked sedately up to Miss Amy. Then 
she got into the long car, while the 
Grand Duke stood respectfully by. 

Patricia Ann watched the car out of 
sight, down the long driveway, between 
Cherokee rose bushes. 

“Patricia Ann, let me see it! Patricia 
Ann, did you know—” 

Miss Amy came up, fluttering still. 

“You'd better let me put it in the safe, 
Patricia Ann, dear.” She looked across at 
Colette who was standing alone. “Rose 
diamonds aren’t for little girls to wear. 
When you're older—” She looked past 
Patricia Ann down the long avenue 
and then, “You'll have to put up with 
real roses for a few years I imagine.” 


A Time Budget 
for Good Looks 


(Continued from page 15) 
sunny window is usually available. And 
in summer, you can give it a good sun- 
ning in the back yard. 

Don’t comb the hair when it’s sopping 
wet. Wait till it’s partly dry. Finish by 
vigorous brushing not only over the sur- 
face but from underneath, up and out. 

If your hair tends to be curly you 
can stick in combs before the hair is 
thoroughly dry and set your wave in 
becoming contours. Put the combs 
far enough apart to give a loose wide 
wave. 

Always include in your weekly beauty 
period time for cleansing hair brush and 
comb. Wash in lukewarm soapy water, 
rinse thoroughly and dry in the sun and 
air. Set the brush on its side while it 
dries. Have two tooth brushes and al- 
ternate their use. Rinse thoroughly after 
each brushing, and dry on a clean towel. 





“The American Girl” for 1930 promises to be the best ever— 
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The Outdoor Girl’s 


Sport Blouse 


ZIP-ON 
Lumberjack 





A smart sport blouse— 
for all outdoor activities 


MART, warm, practical—the 

Zip-On Lumberjack is popular 
with outdoor girls everywhere. It is 
official Girl-Scout equipment—en- 
dorsed by headquarters. 


This Zip-On sport blouse with 
the Hookless Fastener should be on 
every girl’s list of togs for camping, 
hiking and other outdoor activities. 
Just one swift zip opens the front— 
or closes it snugly against the wind. 


Made of soft, durable suede in 
a wide range of lovely colors includ- 
ing a rich, dark green for Scout wear. 
Knitted bands in contrasting colors 
at the wrists and waist add a gay trim. 
The two patch pockets close with 
snaps. 


The Zip-On Lumberjack is cut 
with a keen appreciation of style and 
beautifully tailored. It cleans per- 
fectly or may be washed. Sizes, 
8 to 14... $7.50. Sizes 16 to 38... 
$8.75. 


On sale in the Girl Scout Equipment 
Department and _ leading _ stores 
throughout the country. Manufac- 
turer, Howlett & Hockmeyer Co., Inc., 
Fifth Avenue, Corner 26th Street, 
New York City. 


ae 


ZIP-ON 


SS 





Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Office 


Above label in every genuine 

Zip-On garment—insist on 

seeing it, for Zip-Ons are 
guaranteed 


Lou Henry Hoover | 


(Continued from page 11) 


Mrs. Hoover’s instructor when she came 
to Tientsin, China, as a bride. He says: 
“Almost the first words of the young 
lady after landing, even before looking 
for a house, were ‘Where can I find a 
teacher of Chinese?’ She took Chinese 
lessons every day for eight months. 
She was the best pupil I ever had.” 

Mrs. Hoover has a great wealth of 
information and a lively interest in 
things. She comes of a family who grow 
to be any number of years young, but 
never the same number of years old. 
She told an amusing incident of her 
grandmother—very many years young at 
the time—who visited in the city during 
grand opera season and went three con- 
secutive afternoons and evenings to hear 
certain well known singers. Someone re- 
monstrated with her for subjecting her- 
self to such an endurance test. She said, 
“Well, Melba is getting on in years and 
may not be singing much longer.” It 
never occurred to Grandmother Henry 
that she herself was “getting on.” 

Mrs. Hoover has this same youthful 
spirit. And this helps to make her such 
a vital force in the Girl Scout move- 
ment. She understands and sympathizes 
with youth. She says of Girl Scouting: 
“It is the best method of self- 
expression for girls; it makes them want 
to do the things they should do. I con- 
sider it one of the most worthwhile 
things on which I can spend that part 
of my day which is not imperatively de- 
manded by my individual responsibili- 
ties.” 

Her former home at 2300 S Street 
was a comfortable and friendly place, 
as many a delighted and fortunate Girl 
Scout knows who had the joy of being 
entertained there—but I should not say 
“being entertained”, because I have 
heard Mrs. Hoover say, “I never en- 
tertain; 1 just ask people to come in to 
see us and we enjoy each other.” 

The demands on Mrs. Hoover’s time 
and strength are now so great that one 
wonders how she finds opportunities to 
do so much and yet to have an un- 
wearied attitude at all times. For one 
reason, she understands, quite as well as 
her distinguished husband does, how to 
delegate powers to others. And again, 
there probably never were two persons 
more adaptable and less affected by the 
requirements of position and office than 
the present occupants of the White 
House, probably because they have been 
adapting themselves to different climes 
and conditions all their lives. 

Many phases of social life in Wash- 
ington, especially in the White House, 
are as unalterable as the law of the 
Medes and Persians. Dinners and recep- 
tions, the manner of receiving callers 
and such things, are as fixed by tradi- 
tion and as unchangeable as the Con- 
stitution itself, and all these are adhered 
to, but the atmosphere is always human. 

A person of many and varied interests, 
of unusual attainments, hospitable, gra- 
cious and understanding—that is Mrs. 
Herbert Hoover, the woman who was— 
and still is to many of her old friends— 








“Lou Henry, the girl next door.” 








Earn your own 
Christmas Money 


Dear Manager: If ever a girl needs money of all 
times in the year—it’s when Christmas is coming. 
Last year I bought all my Christmas gifts with the 
$15 earned in our Club and how proud I was 
when they were all wrapped and tied with gay 


bows. My prize beret—a bright red one—arrived 
in time for the holiday affairs and seemed a real 
gift from the Club, Dorothy Hill, Minn. 

. «+ ‘Christmas is coming.’’ What visions 
those words bring of tinsel-tied gifts... 
of brilliantly lighted trees . . . of carefree 
good times! And what fun Christmas can 
be when you have plenty of money for 
your own holiday fund! Especially when 
you've earned the money yourself and can spend 
it as you wish, 

Our Girls’ Club is a “‘really and truly”’ 
first aid to schoolgirls and Girl Scouts 
who need money for gifts .. . good times 
.. equipment and new clothes. And besides 
money—such prizes as yoy'll earn! 

I know of a snuggly sweater that’s going 
to a schoolgirl out West and a banjo uke 
that will delight another Club member 
and her friends. 

Ethel H., of Pennsylvania, writes: 


“My first earnings! How good those words sound! 
Now I won't have to ask dad for every cent, but I 
can pay for my own good times with my own money. 
I spent my first $6 for a pair of shoes and hose.” 


$4 in three afternoons 


Dear Manager: How easy it was to earn $4 in 
three short afternoons in the Girls’ Club! I’m saving 
up most of my money for Girl Scout equipment and 
clothes. And I keep thinking about that dandy desk 
set prize I’ve set my heart on. Thanks for the camera 
which came as an award, Edna S., Texas. 


Hurry and join us! 


There’s still plenty of time to earn your 
own Christmas money if you join the 
Girls’ Club now. Don’t delay! I'll write 
you all about our Club when you write 
me a note like this: **Dear Manager, Please 
tell me about the Girls’ Club.’ Then you can 
start your own holiday fund and win gifts 
for yourself. Also give me your full name 
and your age when you write. Address: 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Tue Lapies Home JouRNAL 


1094 INDEPENDENCE SQuARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 











Don’t miss a single issue. Renew that expiring subscription now! 
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SO NECESSARY ~ so often 
neglected — the pause that refreshes 





(COAG, . Let go, every- 
thing! Just fora 


minute. Lean 





back. Relax.... 
Take a tip from athletes and success- 
ful business men who have learned the 
importance of the pause that refreshes 
—the short rest periods that keep 
them in condition. Get loose from the 
grind and the worry, in the short pause 
for an ice-cold Coca-Cola—a little 
minute of relaxation that brings the 
same vigor and zest that comes from 
play in sunlight and fresh air.... You 
don’t have to be thirsty to enjoy Coca- 








Cola’s tingling, delicious 





flavor. It’s the convenient, 





sensible, delightful way to 
wholesome, natural refresh- 
ment that packs a big rest into The Best Served Drink in the World 
alittle minute. A pure drink of natural flavors served ice- 
cold in its own glass and in its own bottle 
—the crystal-thin glass that represents 
the best in soda fountain service; the dis- 
tinctive Coca-Cola bottle, sterilized, filled 
and sealed air-tight without the touch 


over & yuLieN of human hands. Coca-Cola! 
A DAY 


The Coca-Cola Co,, Atlanta, Ga. 





IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT 


November, 1929 
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Christmas is a short time off! Have you started your Christmas list ?— 
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Elephants 
Crossing the Moon 


(Continued from page 22) 
upstairs for a work basket. When I 
came down Bufford was standing by the 
window. “See pretty elephant,” he was 
chanting, “way up by the moon.” 

“It’s true, Ollie,” he said. “I saw it 
clearly—a huge elephant sailed right 
past the moon. Aunt Jo says something 
terrible is going to happen.” 

The thing was utterly preposterous, 
and yet, I knew that none of the children 
ever lied. Down by the airplane, I could 
see a tall thin shadow which was Bob 
stirring around, and it suddenly occurred 
to me, the real reason he wouldn't go 
for a doctor was he was afraid of fire. 

I quieted the children’s fears, told 
Allan to let me know if Mr. King moved 
—he was lying just as we had laid him 
down, but breathing normally—and went 
out in the kitchen. When I came back 
Ariadne was in tears. 

“Oh, Ollie,” Allan cried, “Ariadne can’t 
say her alphabet backwards any more. 
Do you think she’s hurt in the head?” 

“I’m going to be silly for the rest 
of my life,” wailed Ariadne, “and you'll 
have to shut me up.” 

Bob and I did the best we could in 
the next half hour to quiet them, but 
the wind was steadily rising and the 
house shook as I had never remembered 





it. When, just as Aunt Jo came in with | 


a new plate of griddle cakes, Mr. King 
gave a groan, and the picture of his 
daughter—the one that looked like me 
—went slithering down the wall with a 
great clatter. I know I screamed. It 
took a good deal after that to quiet the 
children but finally I managed it by 
promising they could all sleep in the big 
drawing room, in front of the great fire. 

When I finally did get out to the 
kitchen, it was to find Aunt Jo and Uncle 
Jo all packed up to leave. 

“Missie,” she said solemnly, “terrible 
things is to happen here. I’m going. 
Uncle Jo here he seen an elephant cross- 
ing the moon, same as I did. That’s a 
terrible bad sign.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Aunt Jo,” I in- 
sisted, though my heart sank. 

“It’s on my conscience, leaving you,” 
said Old Aunt Jo. “But I got Uncle Jo 
to think of.” 

“Very well,” I said, struck with a 
sudden idea. “If you must go, you can 
at least send up a doctor for Mr. King.” 

And the two old figures started out 
in the uncertain light of a fitful, storm- 
shadowed moon. 

The children were asleep at last. Mr 
King, save for that single groan, had 
shown no life. We looked at him anx- 
iously. Bob said he guessed it was con- 
cussion and there wasn’t much you could 
do but just wait. But I began to feel 
dreadfully uneasy, and both of us hoped 
that Aunt Jo and Uncle Jo would be 
so terrified they’d run all the way so 
that the doctor would come soon. Then 
Bob and I sat by the fire to wait. 

Suddenly, while we were sitting there, 
a great knocking came at the kitchen 

(Continued on page 54) 








Made-to-order 


for 


IRL SCOUTS 


Mape to fit a Scout’s idea of a 
perfect flashlight. Designed with 
special features that make it the 
handiest and most useful light an 
outdoor girl could want. It’s 
Eveready Flashlight No. 2698, 
the official Girl Scout Flashlight 
you see illustrated here. 

Woodland gray that looks well 
with the uniform. Decorated with 
the official Girl Scout insignia. A 
flashlight you’ll be proud to own—a 
light you’ll find use for in a dozen ways, 
every night, indoors and out. 

You can focus this flashlight simply by 
turning the lens one way or the other. 
It can be made to shoot a bright, piercing 
beam 200 feet into the darkest night or 
you can have a wide circle of clear light 
at close range, if you want it. The clip 
on the back fastens the light to your belt 
or coat pocket and leaves your hands free. 
There is a ring-hanger on the end for 
hanging it up. And the safety-lock switch 
will give you either steady or on-and- 
off light. 

Ask your troop leader about the Ever- 
eady Girl Scout Flashlight. It is an 
extra-special Eveready model and it’s the 
only flashlight that has all these features. 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York UEC San Francisco 


: 
| Bat Bane 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 
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The smart woman of to-day 


easily understands the econ- 
omy of Venus Sanitary 
Napkins. To her their real economy is proven in genuine 


protection for a longer time and the consciousness of 
luxuriant comfort that comes with things that are better 


than the ordinary. Made of the finest surgical absorbent 
cotton and contained in a knitted seamless cover (not 
gauze), they render a comfort service impossible in 
paper substitutes. 


They come in factory sealed 
cartons of a dozen each, and 
in three convenient sizes. 


VENUS CORPORATION 
1170 Broadway, New York City. 
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(Continued from page 53) 
door. I knew it couldn’t be the doctor, 
because there wasn’t time. I motioned 
Bob to stay with the children. 

“Who is it?” I demanded. 

“Missie, Missie, let me in.” It was so 
seldom that Uncle Jo spoke, I hardly 
recognized his voice. Finally I unbarred 
the door and he almost tumbled in. 

“Shut the door, shut the door, Mis- 
sie,” he cried hysterically, pushing it to 
in frantic haste. “Terrible things is 
abroad. There’s lions and tigers big as 
this house walking on the mountain!” 

“Stop talking nonsense,” I commanded 
severely. ‘“‘Where’s Aunt Jo?” 

He shook his head. “She’s running 
down the mountain like earth was after 
her. She’ll be clear down to Fort Ann 
before she stops to think.” 

“Fort Ann!” I cried. If Aunt Jo had 
gone to Fort Ann, then our hopes for 
a doctor were gone. There was no doctor 
at Fort Ann; she should have gone on 
to King’s Bridge. 

When I went in, Bob was out fixing 
a shutter. Somehow I felt anxious and 
pulled back the curtains to look out. I 
could hear him pounding on the side of 
the house. A slight flurry of snow had 
whitened the dark ground somewhat, 
and made the trees stand out. And 
then, as I looked, I saw something I 
shall never forget. My knees shook under 
me. Halfway down the mountain, I 
made out a huge black object crossing 
a white field. It must have been fully 
eighteen feet long and large as a barn. 
It had a head, body and legs. I could 
see even the tail distinctly. A moment 
later it had reached the dark fringe of 
trees and I lost it. My teeth chattered. 
Was I seeing things, too? 

I dropped the curtain and got back 
to the fire as fast as I could. 

When Bob came in a moment later 
I said nothing. The wind grew fiercer. 
It rattled like something long held pris- 
oner, eager for release. Mr. King began 
to moan. 

‘Bob—” I began. 

“T know, Ollie,” he said at once. “Some 
one has got to get a doctor. I’d have 
gone hours ago, but I hated leaving you. 
I think the airplane is safe now, but 
you'll have to run the fire low; the wind 
is going crazy and a chance spark might 
ignite it yet, although I think the gas 
is all out. If the roof goes, get the chil- 
dren over to Uncle Jo’s cabin, and I 
guess you and Uncle Jo can drag the 
couch mattress with Mr. King on it 
all right.” 

“Nonsense,” I said, “Aunt Jo’s fool- 
ishness had got on all our nerves. This 
house has stood many a storm before.” 

It was just twelve. Mr. King seemed 
to quiet down. As it drew towards 
two, the night grew colder and, fearful 
that the children might take cold, 1 
went upstairs for more quilts. The wind 
was wilder than ever and it was eerie 
walking through the empty upstairs with 
the ivy scratching against the windows. 
My candle frequently shivered in 2 
chance draft. I had gained the upper 
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are included in the Mer- 
tiam Webster, such as 
aerograph, broadtail, credit 

Qwrion, Bahaism, patro- 
BS genesis, etc. New 

names and places 
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f] Cather, Sandburg, Stalin, 
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DICTIONARY 
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COMMONPLACE Books 
$1.00 
Gaily bound and glorified blank 


books ready to receive any sort of 
personal impressions, from poetry 
to a diary and even accounts. 

The Commonplace Books pro- 
vide a commonplace for the filing 
and preservation of loose clippings, 
addresses, and social events. 


Make your choice now from the 
following patterns: 


BALLOON 

CALICO FLOWER 
RAINBOW 

Mosaic CHINESE 
ORANGE 


GREEN GEOMETRIC 
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offered in the big AMERICAN Girt Subscription 
Contest. If you haven’t already started, begin com- 
peting now. See the rules and regulations in the 
October issue of The AMERICAN GrRL or write for 
them to Elsie Wrase, 670 Lexington Avenue, N. ¥.C. 
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hall, secured a couple of blankets, when 
I remembered a puff in the spare room 
which would be just the thing for Mr. 
King. I stepped in boldly and lifted it 
up and was turning when something 
drew me toward the window. Halfway 
across I stopped. Suddenly every drop 
of blood in my body chilled. 

The light of my candle playing on 
the uncurtained window showed me, 
looking in, two huge, shining eyes of in- 
human proportions which stared at me 
ferociously. 

Suddenly I gained the use of my legs 
and bolted. Weak and trembling in every 
nerve, I gained the room below. 

The children mercifully slept on. With 
trembling hands I covered them up. Mr. 
King was breathing normally, and seemed 
as if in a deep sleep. Then my heart 
stood still again. I had not imagined it. 
Some huge body was bumping against 
the front windows of the house. I could 
feel the impact, as if it were gently 
rubbing itself against the ivy. I told 
myself it was impossible, but I knew 
what I had seen. I tried to think the 
wind had blown the wrecked airplane 
against us, but I knew surely that wasn’t 
it. There was no scratching and scraping 
of metal. It was the gentle jar of flesh 
and blood rubbing itself against our 
house. 

In a little while the bumping sensation 
stopped. 

I forced myself to cross the room, 
to slip between the curtains, so as not 
to expose myself against the light. 
There was light enough to see 
faintly. Again the evidences of my senses 
defied my reasoning. Down by the 
wrecked airplane was a huge animal 
form, fully twelve feet long, and two 
stories high, swaying as if to charge. 

It was about this time, Mr. King began 
groaning again, and now I made out a 
demand for water. He seemed very hot 
when I felt his forehead and, with quak- 
ing heart, I left the room long enough 
to get to the kitchen. Uncle Jo was not 
there. The bucket was empty. I called 
him frantically. There was no answer. 
A light in his cottage told me that Uncle 
Jo had deserted again. 

I flew back to the front room. It 
was as I had left it, save that Mr. King’s 
murmurings had grown more audible. 
But the children slept on. The matter 


_of water with a man as ill as Mr. King 


might mean life or death. From the front 
windows, when I screwed up my courage 
to take another look, I could see nothing 
of my strange beast. It gave me 
courage. Finally, dashing into the kitchen, 
I snatched up a cloak and two buckets 
and a hoe, which was all I could think of 
in the way of a weapon, and went out. 

At first I could see nothing and felt 
the path with my feet, but as I grew 
accustomed to the dark, I made out the 
well ten yards away. I got over easily, 
dipped up two buckets and was about 
four yards from the door, when some- 
thing loomed up suddenly around the 
angle of the house. Swiftly it bore down 
upon me. It did not seem to walk, nor 
did it fly; rather it swam through the air 
at a terrifying rate. Something horribly 
soft and jelly-like swept into me, almost 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FOR EVERY GIRL 
FOR. EVER’. 


Girl Scout Short Stories 


In Girl Scout Short Stories, you 
will meet Melissy and the mysteri- 
ous music box, Leonora who rode 
out to meet danger, and Andrienne 
who lived in days of knights and 
castles and bright armour. Besides 
there are some good animal stories 
—including the tale of Strongheart, 
famous movie dog. $2.00. 





Girl Scout Short Stories 


SECOND BOOK 


Readers of The American Girl 
magazine wanted to have their most 
lovable and adventurous heroines 
made into a book. So here are Mary 
Frances Shufford’s mischievous 
Midge, Constance Lindsay Skin- 
ner’s famous Becky of the Ken- 
tucky Frontier, Jane Abbott's story 
of Ann and the prince, Augusta 
Huiell Seaman's mystery tale and 
twelve other stories. $2.00. 
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National 
Equipment Department 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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You Who Are Young— 


Appreciate this new sanitary protection 


" HEN schools are managed as 

they should be,’ a New Jersey 
teacher said recently, “we'll demand 
Kotex for every girl here and at home. 
Personal cleanliness demands it now!” 


Fortunately, most girls already know 
about Kotex. They have escaped the 
difficulties their mothers and grand- 
mothers suffered. This fleecy soft san- 
itary pad is so comfortable. It is made 
with rounded corners, to fit better. It 
is adjustable—so that layers of the soft 
filler can be removed, if necessary. And 
there are so many other reasons why it 
is a boon to youth that we have listed 
them here for you to read. 


Already, today, 9 out of 10 smart 
girls use it. The tenth one discovers it 
with relief and joy, for it really makes 
a great difference—socially, in school, 
at play or at work. 





KOTEX IS SOFT... 


1 Not a deceptive softness, that soon 
packs into chafing hardness. But a 
delicate, fleecy softness that lasts for 
hours. 


2 In hospitals—Kotex is the identical 
material used practically EXCLU- 
SIVELY by surgeons in 85% of the 
country’s leading hospitals. 

3 Safe, secure... keeps your mind 
at ease. 

4 Rounded and tapered corners— 
for inconspicuous protection. 

5 Deodorizes... safely, thoroughly, 
by a patented process. 

6 Disposable completely, instantly. 


Kotex—45c for 12—at any drug, dry goods or 
department store; or singly in vending cabinets 
through West Disinfecting Co. 

Korex Super-Size—65c for 12 
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knocking me down. The bucket flew from 
me; hoe still in hand, I hacked wildly, 
fighting it off. I shall never forget the 
horrible smell of its breath, or the 
scratch of its awful whiskers on my face. 
Then I heard a voice say “Run, Missie,” 
and as I tore free, and rushed for the 
open door, I heard a shot behind me, 
|a gurgling groan, and Uncle Jo came 
panting after. 

We got into the house somehow and 
slammed the door, brave old Uncle Jo 
almost fainting with fright. He said he 
had gone out to get his gun when it 
happened. I felt grateful for his loyalty 
But it seemed a long time till daybreak 
and voices on the lawn told me that 
Bob and the doctor had arrived. 

I’m afraid I must confess that when 
30b came out into the kitchen and leit 
the doctor alone with Mr. King, I almost 
broke down. I told Bob all that had hap- 
pened. We went outside. 

You can imagine my surprise when 
there on the lawn, all crumpled up, lay 
my assailant. Covering a huge amount 
|of space were yards and yards of oiled 
silk, painted in tiger colors. As Bob 
pulled out the awful head with its real- 

| istic whiskers and shining phosphorescent 
| eyes, even in daylight I found it hard 
|to contemplate those remnants of bal- 
| loon with equanimity. 

By breakfast the children had him 
| all stretched out on the front lawn. He 
| measured sixty feet, and was eighteen 
| feet high, so no wonder he had been 
| able to look in the second story window. 
We were all being very jolly about it 
then, for Mr. King had regained con- 
sciousness and the doctor said he only 
needed rest. He explained to us that he 
was coming to visit us for Thanksgiving. 
| when everything seemed to go wrong 
| with his plane. 

Then Bufford, who wouldn’t go near 
the thing on the lawn, suddenly began 
prattling about “Pretty elephant cross- 
ing the moon” and Bob said, “By Jove. 
I shouldn’t wonder if there were more.” 

He started down the mountain at that, 
but he didn’t go very far. Old Aunt Jo 

| after all had gone for a doctor who she 
knew was visiting in Fort Ann. Trail- 
|ing between them, was a giant balloon 
Fish half as long as our house. 

“Whoever set those loose, must have 
wanted to start something,” the new 
doctor said. 

On Friday, Mother returned, and then 
we got our greatest surprise of all. For 
Mother said the balloons had come from 
a big parade on Thanksgiving Day 
down in New York, and they had been 
released with a reward of one hundred 
dollars each for their return. We had 
two! 

I certainly was glad I had faced the 
beast in the best traditions of the Navy, 
and killed him with Uncle Jo’s help. If 
I hadn’t, he might have blown quite off 
the mountain before Uncle Jo got his 
gun. But I shall always maintain it was 
the worst night of my life. But of course 
—now we think it was well worth it! 
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NATION-WIDE CONTEST TO ENCOURAGE APPRECIATION 
AND PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC BY THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 





Eminent musicians and educators, civic authorities 
and leaders of public opinion have been so eulogistic 
in their praise of the harmonica as a means of foster- 
ing in the youth of America a proper appreciation of 
things musical, that a nation-wide contest has been 
inaugurated to intensify the already keen interest of 
American youth in this universal musical instrument. 


ERE is your 

opportunity 
to win a valuable 
prizeand tohave 
plenty of fun while doingit. 
This is a contest for.every 
boy and girl—and there 
aremorethan five hundred 
fine prizes to be awarded. 
Regardless of how old you 
are, or in what grade at 
school you are, you all 
have an equal chance to 
win one of the prizes. The 
judges will take all this into 
consideration when mak- 
ing their decision. 








Hohner “MARINE BAND” 
the ideal instrument for the 
beginner, embodying almost 
two octaves in the diatonic 
scale. . . » « Price 50c 


















Hohner “AUTO VALVE”. 
* Ten double holes. Wind-sav- 
ing device permits greater 
penne of one with no 
more effort . . ic 1.60 ° 

—s The contest is for the 
best compositions on the 
subject: ““My Experience with the 


Harmonica.” 


It is easy to enter this contest. 
Every boy and girl under eighteen 
years is eligible. You don’t even have 
to buy a harmonica to enter this con- 
test. You don’t even have toowna 
harmonica. Even if you have never 
tried to play a harmonica in all your 
life, you can compete for a prize. 





Hohner **CHROMONICA.” 
Supplics all half-tones by the 
slight shifting of a lever. Any 
selection, in any key, can be 
played on it. . Price $2.75 





If you desire to purchase any of the models shown above, and cannot obtain them from 
your dealer, we shall be glad to fill your order by mail, postage paid, on receipt of money 
order for the price. 


HOHNER 


Harmonicas 


Simply use the coupon in 
to ask for a Hohner Instruc 
can quickly learn to play a 











BOYS and GIRLS 


51000 in PRIZES 





the corner below 
tion Book so you 
tune on the har- 


monica. The Hohner Instruction Book will 
give you a head start on the boys and girls 


who neglect to get one. 


Along with the instructio 


n book, you will 


receive an entry blank and a harmonica 
catalog illustrating almost fifty models of the 
famous Hohner harmonicas. The entry blank 
will tell you just what to do, and how to 
proceed in competing for the more than five 


hundred prizes which will 


be given away. 


FREE 


Remember, whether 
you enter the contest or 
not, the Hohner Instruc- 


help to you. Even if you 


Hlow to Enter the Contest TO EVERY ENTRANT 
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don’t succeed in winning 
a prize, the ability to play 
a real musical instrument 
will be its own reward. 
Playing a harmonica will 
add so much to your per- 
sonality and popularity 

to your happiness and 
cultural development 

that you'll always be glad 
you learned to play one. 
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Contest Editor, Dept. 503 
New York City, N. Y. 
Instruction Book [7] 
Entry Blank [1] 
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M. HOHNER, Inc., 114 E. 16th Street 
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You have every chance to win. Get your friends and family to help you. 
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ON CHRISTMAS MORNING 


When You Go 


CAROLLING— 


Wear for warmth a leather 
sport coat—dark green cape- 
skin lined with plaid flannel. 


eT ee eer $12.75 
Sizes: 16 to 42....... aibagte leet 14.25 


EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A Christmas 
Present 


for Leaders 


and 


Girl Scouts 


Use this new whistle to play games— 


To give your patrol call— 
It is stamped with the Girl Scout 
Insignia, and has a sweet clear tone. 


35 cents. 
Equipment Department 
GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 





FRESH PACK 


EXTRA HEAVY 


TISSUE 





WHITE - RED - GREEN 
The extra heavy quality permits 
year round uses in the household. 


Packed 25 envelopes to a carton. 
SELLS FOR 10c 


Special offer to Girl Scout Troops. 
Will enable them to realize good 
profit on this fast selling pack- 
age. Samples and particulars fur- 
nished upon request from Scout 
Master. 


Manufactured by 
WAXED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


(Bush Terminal) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





147-41st St. 








Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 31) 
were pathetic, like a dog’s but blue as a 
dog’s never are. In spite of this, the idea 
of spending three or four weeks in his 
constant society seemed anything but a 
pleasant prospect to Gretta. Her curtsy 
was formal and stiff. 

In the fun at putting the tiny cabin 
straight, storing away clothes, provisions, 
cooking utensils, and all the parapherna- 
lia needed in those days for an ocean 
voyage, Gretta forgot her sorrows. 

Mrs. Bartholomew shared the cabin, 
and it made Gretta quite uneasy to see 
he: son, whose name was Denis, coming 
and going with his mother’s belongings, 
for he had so slipshod a way that it made 
her think he might put the bacon on the 
clothes press and the books in the soap 
bucket. The last mistake he would cer- 
tainly not commit, however, as Gretta 
soon discovered, for he loved books. 

The moment for departure drew near. 
Gretta and Denis dropped their work to 
see the anchor weighed. With shoutings, 
and running feet, sailors scrambling in 
the masts, and a roaring and thumping of 
the wind filling the sails, with a waving 
of hands and a turning shoreward of the 
faces of women, the ship swung softly 
round and, lying over on her side, glided 
along the River Clyde toward the sea. 

“When we see the banks again,” Gretta 
said aloud to Denis, “we shall know more 
than we do now, won’t we?” 

She did not know why she had spoken 
in this way to a boy who was so tall and 
thin and rumpled as Denis, unless it was 
because of the books. 

“°Tis not the things that happen to 
you that make you know things,” Denis 
told her, ‘“’tis the way you think about 
them.” 

When Gretta awoke next day, morning 
sunlight alternated with green gloom at 
the porthole. A fine day, a brisk breeze 
and the transports well out into the 
sound. But what happened to the floor? 
Gretta had no sooner slipped her bare 
feet onto it than it rose with a peculiar 
silky smoothness which made her feel as 
if three or four customary meals had 
been omitted altogether, and _ then, 
abruptly, slipped away. 

Jeanie was nowhere to be seen, so 
Gretta struggled out of her blankets and 
drew on such garments as she could 
reach. She stumbled out of the cabin into 
the companionway and up a steep flight 
of steps onto the deck. That was better! 
She sank down beside Denis. 

“Feeling sick?” he commiserated. 

Of course it was the wrong thing to 
say. 

“Certainly not!” Gretta answered, and 
immediately was very sick indeed. 

Denis won her confidence by ignoring 
the incident. 

That first day was the only long one 
for Gretta. Her father’s ship came within 
hailing distance and she could see his 
figure standing in the bows. This made 
her happy and lenely at once. 

Quite soon the routine of the 
ship seemed natural. The days were 
hardly begun before they were over. 
Denis and she talked to the sailors 





























and listened to their yarns. There were 
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on your Bike 


You will fairly fly—swiftly, smoothly—with 
little effort—after oiling your bike with 
3-in-One. 

Old caked, greasy dirt just can’t stay in the 
bearings, for 3-in-One works it all out. 
Penetrates quickly, Stays “‘put”. Oils per- 
fectly. 

3-in-One was first made for bicycles 35 years 
ago, and it’s still the best known, most 
widely used bicycle oil today. It’s different 
—and better. Try 3-in-One. 

Sold everywhere by good hardware, drug, 
grocery and general stores. Ask for 3-in- 
One by name and look for the Big Red 
“One” on the label. 
THREE-IN-ONE OILCO. 
130 William St., New York City 
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Sample with novel float- 
ing label and Dictionary 
of Uses. Request both 
on a postal. 

















What a Girl Scout 
Wants most for 
Christmas— 





Is a Trefoil Ring 


(Ring cards on application) 
ERD re $3.00 


Sterling Silver ....... $1.00 


EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRLSCOUTS, Inc. 


670 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Denis’ books, and Denis himself, who, 
she found, was as good as a book. 
Nearly every day she saw her father. 
Sometimes his ship was so near that 
they spoke, and all would have been 
well had the weather remained fine. But, 
instead, the ship ran into a gale. 

A storm at sea! 

If Gretta had thought at all about 
the matter she would have imagined this 
to be a very thrilling adventure. She 
would have pictured herself, perhaps, 
lashed to a mast, spray in her face, a 
wind beating inspiringly upon her, 

It was not like that at all. In the 
first place the storm began with days 
of misery, when one was never dry, 
never warm, never properly fed. Then 
came squalls. Gretta was sleeping when 
the first one burst over the ship, and she 
cried out in alarm as water poured 
into the cabin from the open doorway. 
That was the beginning of three days 
and three nights of tempest, when they 
could not attempt to move from their 
cabin and the least venture was liable 
to result in a broken limb. The three 


steward had cooked for them, as a pre- 
caution, when dirty weather was ex- 
pected. Gretta wept for her father, 
wishing they might die together, since 
die, she felt sure, they must. 

Would the storm never end? 

It did. When the mainmasts had been 
scrapped and sent overboard, when the 
cocks and hens had perished, the wind 
began to abate, and the seas subsided. 
Gretta crept out and onto the deck 
at last and looked eagerly across the 
still mountainous waves to find her 
father’s ship. But no ship was there. 

“Ship?” Denis shook his head. “May- 
be we'll rejoin them in a day or so.” 

But Colonel Campbell shook his kind 
head. “’Tis no use to fret, child,” he 
said as he walked away. 

It was the skipper who blurted out 
the truth. 

“Ship? Ye may be thankful to be 
above the waves and not beneath them. 
Ask no more than that, lassie. Who can 
tell where they may be—blown hither 
and yon for sixty hours o’ hurricane?” 

And he too walked away. 


CHAPTER VI 
Prisoners of War 


It seemed to good to be, but it was 
true! They were in sight of Boston har- 
bor. They had passed fishing vessels 
and a schooner, and now Gretta could 
see, without the aid of the glasses, that 
they were among islands, and approached 
a long wharf projecting from a town of 
clustered houses. 

A June sun shone on a quiet sea. 
Gretta began to think of the pleasant 
poplins and muslins in her packing cases. 
Lady Eastlake had been at pains to 
supply her with the best that could be 
obtained. She felt quite sure that she 
would find her father in Boston and 
what a reunion it would be, with all 
their adventures to compare! 

Denis was beside her, his blue eyes on 
three ships which were approaching at 
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women were fed on ham which the | 





BEFORE—and AFTER— 


[Faull 


OF COURSE you'll be helping Mother 

with the Thanksgiving preparations; 
so here’s something you'll both be glad 
to know. Fels-Naptha gives the cheer- 
fullest kind of extra help, both in getting 
ready for the holiday and cleaning up 
afterwards! 

Fels-Naptha is extra help with house- 
hold cleaning, with the family wash— 
in fact, with every soap and water task. 
Itstwosafe, active cleaners—good golden 
soap and plenty of naptha—work to- 
gether to get things clean with less 
work and effort on your_part. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


The Golden Bar with the Clean Naptha Odor 
Ww 









A few designs selected from 
pages in the new Sewing Book 


























You'll Love to 
Make These Things... . 


because they are so simple, so easy and so 
very effective. Pillows in colorful modern- 
istic designs, handy bags as decorative as use- 
ful, dainty curtains, cute kiddies toys, smart 
junior dresses, attractive flower motifs, dain- 
ty — things—all these are illustrated and 
described in our new Sewing Book. You can 
make them all through the use of Wright's 
Bias Fold Tape in its various fabrics, colors 
and widths. 







3 yard sample Free! 
With every Sewing Book at 10c we will 
eend a full three yard sample of our tape 
(guaranteed fast color) Free! 


W. E. WRIGHT & SONS CO. 
Dept. 819 X Orange, N. J. 


Be sure to ask for 











This ‘‘American Eagle” Sterling 

Silver Ring with your School Em- 

blem on it, $1. Pin to match (with 

guard pin) $1. Other pins 35¢ up. < 
Send for catalog. 

C. K. GROUSE CO., 25 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 








LEATHER 


For All Purposes, for Girl Scout Leathercraft. An 
interesting, fascinating and instructive craft can be 
done at low cost. Let us show you how. Also books 
on the subject. 

Send 15 cents for our revised data, forty-two 
large leather samples, illustrated tool list, ete. 

CHAS. A. TOEBE 

149 N. 3rd St. Est. 1872 Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Winifred Moses gives you simple and varied recipes for them in the next issue 
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While 
You 
Attend the 
Girl Scout 


Convention 1n 


New Orleans 





Maison Blanche will be at your service 


Through cooperation with the Girl Scout Equipment De 
partment we are glad to announce that while you are in 
New Orleans, we will be able to supply you with uniforms, 


hats, belts, and other equipment. 


By special arrangement with the Equipment Department, 
we will also be able to supply you with Girl Scout official 


insignia, during the Convention. 


MAISON BLANCHE 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 











Magnified 225 Diameters 
This is what the tip of a fly’s leg 
is like when seen through the 


The "Write Gift 
for Children 


i .00 
Post 
Paid 


Embossed genuine leather case 
with coin pocket, a fine ruler 
and a colorful assortment of 
lead pencils, every piece engraved 
with name in 18 Ke. Gold. A point 
protecter and sharpener included 
—Supreme in its class. 
Junior Set — Embossed genuine 
leather case and 3 pencils, 50c 
name engraved in 18 Ke. Gold 
Send check, money order, cash or U. S. Postage 
IMPRINT PENCIL CO., Inc. 
112 a.c, Fourth Ave., New York City 


























Ulitralens 
Microscope 
At last ahigh 
powered i 
croscope 
within 
means of a 
who wish 
study, observe 
and experi- 
ment with the 
vast world of 
ob- 


Individual Name 
DE LUXE 


PENCIL SETS 


Trademark Reg. 





$5.00 for Complete Outfit Prepaid aie 


it is, as wel) as educational. No technical training required, 
dreds of scientists and teachers are using this instrumeat, Gives 
enormous magnification and perfect detinition, Send $5.00 for come 
plete outfit. Send for descriptive literature, 


ROAT & LOHMAN, Dept. 303, MILTON, PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued from page 59) 

a great speed in the favorable wind. 
“What are they?” inquired Gretta. 
But as she spoke, from an island to- 

ward which they sailed, came a flash 

and a roar. The sea to the left of their 
vessel broke into spray, and a bugle 
sounded high and clear above her head. 

She did not understand what was hap- 
pening, but in a moment the deck, a 
second before so quiet, vibrated beneath 
rushing feet. Near her men were tearing 
canvas from a gun. Colonel Campbell 
was on deck, the captain on the bridge 
called orders to his officers, who hurried 
hither and thither. Sailors fastened on 
ropes; others cleared the decks. Gretta 
and Denis could only shrink unnoticed 
against the door of the companionway. 

“What is it?” Gretta cried, “Oh, Denis, 
what can it be?” 

“They are enemy ships,” Denis an- 
swered, “We're going to see a fight.” 

And now pipes were playing the old 
Jacobite music—Dundee it was. Gretta 
had not guessed how sound could beat 
through one’s breast. like the surging of 
a great tide. Nearer and nearer came the 
ships, looking like lovely birds, skim- 
ming along the water. A fight! Could 
that be, with the sea so blue and the 
sky so serene? Then, at a word, the 
| piping ceased, and a ship’s gun spoke. 
| With a flash and a barking noise, the 
| nearest ship replied. It turned and came 
on, perilously fast. Guns were snorting, 
recoiling, spitting fire. 

“Ah, here ye are. Coom awa’, my bairn. 
‘Tis no place for ye.” Jeanie crawled to 
Gretta where she and Denis lay, never 
thinking of danger to themselves. “‘Coom 
below. ’Tis no place for ye here. Ah—” 

For a shot had gone home and bits 
of wood and metal were spat into the 





air and scattered over them as they 
‘crawled toward the cabin. Denis re- 
mained behind. 

There were none but women and 


children there, huddled in groups in a 
stifling cabin that shook and rocked with 
the reverberation of the guns. 

The porthole was darkened suddenly 
ind the ship recoiled as under a great 
shock. The sounds above them changed. 
Guns were silent, but metal grated on 
metal, there were shouts, a trampling of 
many feet and the sharper, clearer re- 
ports of flintlocks fired above their 
heads. Voices, fierce and angry, could be 
heard. The hatchway burst open and 
the body of a man fell among them, 
eyes opened wide in a gaze of fixed sur- 
prise. Gretta, looking down on_ his 
young face, saw her enemy for the first 
time and cried out in pity. Someone was 
singing a strange song she had _ never 
heard “Yankee Doodle came to town— 
| on a little pony—” Something like a sigh 
swept over the world, and then some- 
thing like a silence fell. 

They did not dare to stir, nor to weep. 
Was everyone dead? No. Orders were 
being given, feet were -passing on the 
deck above. Gretta broke from Jeanie’s 
arms and climbed to the hatch. A sailor 
was dragging a body across the deck. 
He looked down on her, wiping some 0! 
the black from his face with his sleeve. 
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“Hello!” he said. “Who'd have 
thought it—’tis a little girl! Ye didn’t 
know the redcoats were chased out of 
Boston Harbor weeks ago, did ye?” He 
laughed and went on. 

Gretta and Jeanie crept onto the 
dreadful deck. Wreckage lay every- 
where, and among the spars and shreds 
of sails, the fallen guns and coils of 
rope, were the figures of men, a few still 
and silent, others twisting, or moving 
feebly: 


It was in the center of all this that 


the pipers had gathered and were play- 
ing their saddest and sternest air, while 


the ship with unfurled sails and broken | 
masts was drawn gently over the quiet | 


sea into the harbor of Boston town. 

Colonel Campbell was talking to 
someone in the bows. Gretta ran to him, 
and he turned with a start at her voice. 

“I forgot the child!” he said. He 
turned to his companion, a blue-coated 
gentleman with a three-cornered hat. 
“I shall be grateful, sir, if you will see 
that this young lady is well cared for.” 
he said, formally. “Her father is in 
command of another of our transports. 
which escaped capture, I infer. She had 
relations in Boston but—” 

“Not likely to be there now.” The 
man turned to Gretta. “I'll do my best 
for the child, Colonel. I only hope they'll 
make you comfortable et Concord.” 

Gretta slipped away. She found Jeanie 
and Mrs. Bartholomew busy with the 
wounded, and Denis was one of these. 
A spar had fallen on his head, while he 
fought like a man, and he was still un- 
conscious. They watched through the 
night, to the weary music of the pipes, 
for Colonel Menzies had been killed. 

Gretta crept to Denis’ side and just 
then he opened his eyes and asked, 
“What has happened?” 

She whispered an answer. 

“Yes—yes and I remember—” he 
seemed to drift away. “No—I cant—” 
And then he shut his eyes again. 

Gretta slept at last, and woke when 
a harsh but kindly voice said in her 
ear, “Well, little lady, time to see what 
the new country’s like, I guess.” A big 
man was bending over her and there was 
Jeanie dressed in cloak and hood and 
tying up a bundle. Gretta was ready 
herself in a trice and, in spite of every- 
thing, felt a thrill of gladness when she 
stepped into the sunshine and saw a big 
rowboat bobbing up and down beside the 
ship. She swarmed down the ladder after 
Jeanie and was handed to her place. 

“Oh, Jeanie, will Father be on shore, 
do you think?” 

The gentleman who had spoken before 
turned at that. 

“Was your father on another trans- 
port?” he asked quickly. Then he shook 
his head. “Safe with Howe on Staten 
Island, I should say,” he continued. 
“Yours is the last of the lot.” 

“Do you think my father is at that 
place you spoke of?” Gretta besought 
him. “Is it far? Can I go there?” 


“I think it likely he is. As for your 
going there, I doubt it. I know a place 
in Boston where I will-take you. There 


is a child about your age.” 
“I have cousins in 
(Continued on page 63) 








“Never a Dull Moment” 





T parties, on hikes or at camp the Vaga- 

bond Portable provides entertainment 

for all. Liven up your troop room with a 

Vagabond Portable Radio. Special discount 
to Girl Scout Captains. 


For descriptive booklet and 
further information write: 


VAGA MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


720-726 Atlantic Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York 


adgabond 


Portable Radio 














KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 
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Home Service—Symbol—Hearth Fire 
Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let your 
friends be proud of the honors you 
have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 
the largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world. 


Manufactured by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 














Reduce Baby Laundry 
With 
Babette 


| These soft, thick, white, 
| highly absorbent pads are 
placed inside the diaper. 
They can be disposed of as 
easily as toilet paper. 
Babette prevents skin ir- 











So Can You 
This little girl makes 





Boston. The 








She Cooks & Bakes *. 


pies, cakes, cookies, and 
all kinds of dainty dishes 
on her oven Empire Min- ¥ : 
iature Electric Range. ~ nasi 
Mother showed her how—and 


Empire Ranges cook as efficiently as any 


large stove. 
Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
Each range is equipped with aluminum cook- 
ing utensils, too—just the right size. And 
they are beauties to look at—colored panels, 
nickel plated trimmings, black japanned body. 
For Christmas 
Ask mother to buy you one for Christmas 
Empire Ranges operate on any standard light 
socket and are priced all the way from $5.00 
to $25.00. 
FRE In the meantime, send 
the coupon for the spe- 
celal folder telling all about the 
wonderful miniature stoves. 
METAL WARE CORPORATION 
General Otices and Factory: Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Branch Offices: Chieago, New York, San Francisco 
Export Distributors 
Company and John H. Graham & Co., Ine. 
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METAL WARE CORPORATION 
1706 Monroe St., Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
Please send me the colored folder, 
TRIE: sscisscsisseshisininneinicinetaianphiatgianidenibennaibiniaeaeaninichdiceniansiesiiie 
Address 
City : a 
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ritations which often result 
from soiled diapers. 


goc per box. 3 boxes for 


| $1.00 





INFANT SUPPLY COMPANY 
265 Western Ave. 


Lynn, Mass. 


boxes 





You may send me 
of Babette as advertised in The 
American Girl. I enclose $—— 
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BEAVERLAINE 


The new fleece-like 
wool fabric 


inagoldenshadeofbrown 


We also feature 
“Germania” Chinchilla 





NOTE THE FOLLOWING 
POINTS 


1. Beaverlaine is the fabric used 
in what are known as the smart- 
est collegiate sportcoats. 


2. Each garment is carefully 
tailored and fitted with leather 
belts as shown above. 

3. Fully lined with Kasha Suede. 


A swatch of Beaverlaine material 
furnished on request. — 
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The Funniest JokeI 


Have Heard This Month | 
Sufficient Reason 


Motuer: What’s the idea of wash- ||| 


ing only one finger, Willie? 

Write: Jimmy Smith has asked | 
me over to his house to feel his baby 
brother’s new tooth.—Sent by Betty | 
BAKER, 1347 Milwaukee Street, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
age, and address. A book will be 
awarded to every girl whose joke is 


published in this space. 




















RAYMOOR COAT 


COMPANY 
132 W. 36th St., New York, N. Y. 
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S VI 3 Transferred! 


Le W ell my little lady, have | 


you any temperature this morning? 
PATIENT: No, the nurse took it.—Sent 
by Peccy Ketty, East Aurora, New 


York. 
A Good Idea 

“T ’ear the men ’ave gone on a strike.” 

“What ’ave they struck for?” 

“Shorter hours.” 

“I always said as ’ow sixty minutes 
was too long for an hour.’—Sent by 
MILDRED STERLING, Wilkes Barre, Penn- 
sylvania. 

S\ 
Playing 


Truant 





A small boy had decided to ~ one 
afternoon. He fancied fishing more than 


books. On the way home he met his 
chum, who asked, “Did you catch any- 
thing?” 

The boy replied, “’Course not, I 
haven’t been home yet.’”—Sent by 
HELEN Mor ey, Detroit, Michigan. 


With One Stone 


Grandma sent small Muriel to the 
store to purchase some dog biscuit for 
her new pet. She returned with a pack- 
age of animal crackers. 

“Why, Muriel,” said Grandma, “I 
sent you for dog biscuits.” 

“Yes, I know, Gran’ma,” answered 
Muriel, “but I thought I would get 
something the dog and I could both 
enjoy.”—Sent by Inrz McBroom, Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee. 
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BONNIE BRIAR 
SMOCKS 


Gay 


Colors! 





Bonnie Briar Smocks lend a pleas- 

ing touch of gay colors for the 

office, at school or at home. The 

flare skirt effect strikes a note of 
new style. 


$795 


Style 4002—In fine Broadcloth 
printed in vat-dyed fast colors— 
trimmed with solid color cuffs, col- 
lar and trimmings. Assorted color 
combinations,—red, green and tan 
predominating, with assortment of 
pastel shades in combination. Sizes 


12 to 18 misses and 34 to 42 ladies. 


Your size available at your 


favorite store or prite 


THE GOLDMAN-BAER Co. 


32-34 S. Paca St. 
Baltimore, Md. 











FANCY LEATHERS 
for Craft Workers 


A 3-cent stamp brings you samples 


Sold by the half or whole 
skin and cut to measure. 


Tools and Designs, Snap Fast- 
eners to Match Leathers, Sphinx 
Paste, Lacing Punches 

W. A. HALL 


250 Devonshire St. Boston 9, Mass. 
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4 Girl Scout 
Christmas Present 





BOOK ENDS 


With an interesting 

Girl Scout design 

in bronzed metal 
$3.50 


EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 








Baco BATIK Dyes 


( Recognized as the Standard) 
2 oz. tins in Powder form. From $.80 up. 2 92. 


jars in Liquid form. At $.40 a jar. Baco Paint 

Stopper at $.50 per jar. 

Baco Dystik, Crayon, Box 12 colors, at $1.50. 
WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, INC. 
434 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. Dept. 10 








| The Award of A 


GIRL SCOUT BADGE 
Is a Definite Recognition of Accomplishment 


WEAR THEM ALWAYS 


Sold Exclusively by the National Equipment 
Department of the Girl Scouts 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st St. New York City 








FANCY LEATHERS 
FOR CRAFT WORKERS 


A 3-cent Stamp Brings You Samples 
Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to 
measure. Also Tools, Dies, Designs. 
EAGLE ART COMPANY 
42 Ames St. Medford, Mass. 








Supplies and Projects for 
Home and Camp Crafts 


Including: 
Leatherwork, Beadwork, Basketry, Clay 
Modeling, Oil Painting, Linol Block 
Printing, Metalwork, Poster Card Painting, 
Wood Carving, Etc. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
NATIONAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 
94 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y- 
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+ Materials - Instruction 
HANDBOOK OF PROJECTS AND INSTRUCTION 
In Leather Craftwork—also Bead, Porcupine Quill, 
Feather, Horsehair, Stone, Horn, Celluloid, Indian, 
Silver and Turquoise. Try our Material Supply Service 
for Individual, Class and Club Handicraft. 

1928 Handbook—50 cents. 1929 Supplement—25 cents. 
Price lists and leather samples included. 
LESTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace Colorado Springs, Colorado | 
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(Continued from page 61) 
Lathrops. Do you know them, sir?” 
Gretta asked. This was an enemy, but 
she might as well be civil. 

“The Lathrops? Yes.” His face dark- 
ened. “They’ve gone with Howe.” 

“Then I’ve nobody to go to—nobody 
at all.” Gretta looked back despairingly 
at the ship she had left. “What shall 
I do?” 

“The fortune of war, my child,” he 
said gently. “I'll see that you are placed 
with kind people.” 

“But they’ll be rebels,” cried Gretta. 
“I couldn’t live with them.” 

“Patriots, child. To them you will be 
a Royalist—and an enemy. You will 


| both have to bear it. Keep silence and 


no one will harm you.” 

Keep silence! And her father fighting 
for the King while she must live with 
rebels and traitors, no one knew how 
long! The steeples of the churches re- 
ceded as the boat neared the shore and 
she saw low wooden houses and curious 
faces looking down at her. Her friend 
of the three-cornered hat gave her his 
hand. She stepped out onto the shores 
of this strange country. 

Gretta’s friend said, “Will someone 
take these two to Mistress Lawson in 
School Street?” A motherly person came 
forward. “Yes, Mistress Falcon, I shall 
be obliged to you. Is that the doctor’s 
gig I see? The very thing. They have 
had enough of our provincial curiosity, 
methinks. The child cannot help it if 
her father be a redcoat! Let her pass.” 

Safe within the raised hood of the 
gig, Gretta looked out on the town of 
Boston, which showed the signs of its 
recent occupation by the enemy. The 
wooden houses wanted paint. Grass grew 
rank in the yards and hogs ran freely 
in the roadway. Yet there was a kind of 
beauty, too. He stopped abruptly. 

They turned into a broad thorough- 
fare and stopped at a gate, giving on a 
path which led to a green door. The 
whole face of the house was as square 
as one of the glass panes of the win- 
dows, placed evenly along it. 

They had only a moment to wait be- 
fore the door opened to admit a lady 
in a grey dress. She turned her gentle 
face toward Gretta. 

“Tis a little English girl—Mistress 
Lawson,” explained Mistress Falcon, 
“and Captain Mainwaring thought you 
would lodge her for the present.” 

“That I will,” replied the lady, with- 
out surprise. “I was told of the cap- 
tured transport. Harriet shall share her 
room with thee, my dear. And thou,” 
she turned to Jeanie—“I shall find a 
room for thee, too.” 

“There are hundreds of prisoners of 
war,” said the doctor as he left. 

A prisoner of war. Of course she was! 
Gretta had not realized it before. But 
prisoners sometimes escaped, and her 
father was at the place with that odd 
name—but near New York. It could not 
be so very far away. 

Mistress Lawson was a Quaker and so, 
of course, was her daughter Harriet. 

(Continued on page 64) 
















Can Make" 
at Home? 


Clever, useful gifts need not cost 
you more than a few cents each 
this year! You can make them 
yourself at home, Your friends 
will treasure them all the more 
and you can have real fun plan- 
ningand making them inthehappy 
days before Christmas, For Den- 
nison is ready to help you with a 
host of suggestions and simple 
directions for makingeverything. 
For example, there is a dainty 
doll that hides a powder box, 
waxed pond lilies of fragile beauty and 23 kinds 
of flowers, all easily made of crepe paper. 
Therearestrikinglyattractiveflowersandnov- 
elties to bemadeof thecolorful new Cellophane. 
With sealing wax you can make and decorate 
vases, boxes, brilliant swinging parrots and 
decorative wall plaques. 
And there are baskets and trays and smart 
new purses and bags you can weave with crepe 
paper rope and crepe twist, 


Send for Instruction Books 


Dennison-craft instruction books and folders, 
and materials for making all your gifts may be 
had at stationers, department stores and many 
drug stores, Or send the coupon below for the 
instruction booklets, Many are free, Simply 
check whatyou wantand enclose properamount. 
Why not let us include the Holiday number of 
Parties, a magazine filled with delightful sug- 
gestions for Christmas and New Year's enter- 
taining. Also free folders showing smart new 
ways to wrap your gifts and decorate your 
_home inside and out for the holidays, 
—_—_—— ee oe ee ee oe ee ee 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 27-L 
Framingham, og 


Please send me the Free Instructions and Book 
I have checked below. I enclose a 


----Party Magazine—Christmas Issue (2 5c) 
----Powder Puff Dolls (Free) ....Crepe Paper Flowers (10c) 
areca Talcum Dolls (Free --~-Sealing Wax Craft (10c) 
----Cellophane Flowers (Free) ....Weaving with Rope (10c) 
~---Waxed Pond Lilies (Free) ....Crepe Paper Curtains (Free) 
----Wrapping Gifts (Free) ....Chrisimas Decorations (Free) 























Find and fill out the ballot in the September issue and try for the prizes 
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Books Girl Scouts Want 


THE GIRL SCOUT HANDBOOK 


—it holds between its covers the things Girl 
Scouts want to know about sign language 
and signalling, nature trail, home making, 
first aid and community service as well as 
rank and badge requirements. Price 80 cents. 



















Sire AME 


THE GIRL SCOUT GAME BOOK 
BOOK 


—enlarged edition with stiff cover and some 
more than two hundred games that girls en- 
joy. Indispensable when Girl Scouts are 
planning parties, rallies, and troop enter- 
tainments. Price 60 cents. 








THE LONE GIRL SCOUT TRAILMAKER 


—what a girl does to become a Girl Scout—the Laws she accepts, the 
Promise she makes, the knots she learns, the trail signs she reads. The 
fun and comradeship of Girl Scouting begin here. Price 10 cents. 


THE LONE GIRL SCOUT ADVENTURER 


—the Second Class requirements. The Girl Scout learns to cook 

and help keep house, to bandage hurts, and to camp comfortably. 
She develops a taste for real friendships, real 
activities and real interests. Price 35 cents. 






THE GIRL SCOUT DIARY, 1930 


—smaller and handier, with a green linen cover 
to match the Girl Scout Handbook. It is full 
of camping and cooking gadgets, and inter- 
esting nature notes. Illustrated. Price 35¢. 


Girl Scout Equipment Department 
670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
































MAKE CHRISTMAS Girls show surprising interest 
GIFTS in Leathercraft 


Special Offer Classes are being rapidly formed and schools 
Any Five Self Instruction Booklets For One Dollar are adding it to their regular courses in arts 
Single copies, 25 cents. Directions for making and crafts. Leathercraft in the Graton & 





complete in each booklet. Knight way affords you a quick simple means 
How to Make Linen Hand erchiefs of adapting this craft to your requirements. 
How to Make Pleated Lamp Shades We furnish complete full-size patterns and de- 
How to Make an Envelope Bag, Coin Purse, ete. signs—leather cut to pattern or in the whole 
How to Make a Waste Basket skin, tools, dyes, laces—everything needed 
How to Make Crystalline Lamp Shades for Leathercraft. 

How to Make a Laundry Bag and a Shoe Bag Send this advertisement with 25¢ for the 
How to Make a Batik Handkerchief, Scarf, ete. 96-page Leathercraft book that gives com- 
How to Make Three Practical Aprons j plete instructions on how to make many in- 
Block Printing Applied to a Sofa Pillow teresting articles of leather. 


Address Department D29 
Graton & Knight Company 


Worcester, Mass. 


Practical Arts Publishing Company 
44 Vista Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 





Red Coats and Blue 


(Continued from page 63) 
Gretta had heard Quakers laughed at as 
a sort of curiosity, persons who said 
“thee” and “thou” and thought one in- 
curred eternal punishment for indulging 
in a single game of loo or hazard. 

Gretta, remembering her father, kept 
her prejudices to herself. She was de- 
pendent on these people and dared not 
| Offend them. Mrs. Bartholomew was ill 
with the smallpox, and she had not seen 
Denis. 

One day the sound of drums inter- 
rupted the house. Even these self- 
contained Quakers forgot themselves 
when a company of Rangers marched 
down the street. They all ran to the 
doorway. 

In the wake of the diminishing files 
of soldiers skipped a boy playing on a 
kind of flute. 

“Why ‘tis Denis!” Gretta cried. 

He heard her and looked up, but his 
face was vacant and his eyes unseeing. 

“Do not trouble the lad.” Mistress 
| Lawson had moved to Gretta’s side. “He 
be daft, I fear, since his mother died 
| of the smallpox.” 
| “The lad never got well of some blow 
| he received,” one of the ladies said. “His 
| wits are gone, poor thing. The minister 
| is kind to him.” 

Gretta turned away, sick at heart. 





What has happened so far in this story 


Gretta Cameron lives at Lulworth 
Hall with her grandparents, Lord and 
Lady Eastlake. She rejoices in having 
her cousin, Amory Lathrop, visit her. 

They are out riding, when they hap- 
pen upon the hiding place of a charming 
gentleman who admits that he is a 
fugitive from the king. 

When Captain Cameron, Gretta’s 
father, returns from duty in Ireland, 
he decides to take Gretta to his brother’s. 

On their journey, they overtake the 
Duchess of Hamilton and Argyll, also 
traveling north with her retinue. While 
they are passing through Nottingham 
Forest, where there are still highwaymen, 
the young man that Gretta and Amory 
had found in hiding, suddenly appears 
on horseback to warn them that robbers 
wait for them ahead. The Duchess recog- 
nizes him as Jimmy Carstairs. 

At the inn, where they stop for the 
night, Gretta is wakened by the sound 
of horses’ hoofs galloping down the road. 
She catches a glimpse of Mr. Jimmy’s 
horse, riderless. She summons her father 
and he and the landlord find Mr. Jimmy 
down the road badly wounded. 

The Duchess is visiting friends at 
Clumber House, where she stops with 
the wounded man, and Gretta and her 
father resume their journey northward. 

In Glasgow, Gretta eludes Jeanie long 
enough to have a gypsy woman tell her 
fortune. 







































SOMETHING DIFFERENT’ PIN COMPLETE ~ 29 
WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 






A Matter of Importance! 











i) 
$ESS) STERLING SILVER $135 none) 6s Overs We remind you again about THe AMERICAN Grinv big | 
12) SILVER PLATE 75 MORE) .65 Subscription Contest because we want every reader to 
} 685/2734 METAL Arts Co.INC. 911 Portland Ave. Rochester NY. xet a chanee to win one of the handsome prizes—a movie 
~ | camera, a portable radio and a fine leather traveling case. 


The next afternoon, the Captain leaves 
them hastily to go to the assistance of 
some Highlanders who are accused of 
being deserters. One of these is Jeanie’s 
betrothed. He saves their lives. 

Pose is the matter with Denis? Will 
Gretta see him again? 











Have you launched the big Subscription Contest in your neighborhood?— 
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Raise Money Easily 


for Your Troop 





Thousands of Girl Scout Troops, and other Socie- 
ties find it easy to raise money for their treasuries 
with the well-known Bylund Plan—-selling nation- 
ally advertised candy bars direct from the factory. 
Nestle’s, Oh Henry, and over 70 others to select 
from, 


Special Items for Christmas 





One troop says: ‘The Bylund Plan beats anything 
ever Gied for raising money. co capital 
-eded to start. Liberal profits. We finance you 

re show you how, Write today for catalog and 

full particulars, Samples upon request. 


BYLUND BROS., Inc. 
Woolworth Bldg., Dept. AG., New York,N.Y. 

















IT’S EASY TO RAISE MONEY © 


for Girl Scout Activities 
with 


“THE OSBORNE BENEFIT PLAN” 


An Original, Copyrighted Money-Rais- 
ing Stunt for Girl Scout Troops. 
WRITE FOR 

LARGE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
mailed to all Girl Scout 
Name and Number of 
Troop. 

THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Lock Drawer G Camden, New York 


cixtsE ARN XMAS MONEY 


FOR YOUR TROOP 

Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 
costaining 48 assurted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, ete. 
Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. Or 
send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package containing 3 cards and % envelopes. Sell for 0c. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We trust you. 
Send %, keep %. 

CHRISTMAS CARD CO., DEPT. 16, BEVERLY, M ASS. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10¢ a Set. When sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fun.We Trust You! 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 108-A.G. 
Vanderveer Station Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Earn Christmas Dollars! 


GIRL SCOUTS send for 50 sets of Christmas 
Seals. Sell for 10c a set. Send us $3.00—Keep 
$2.00. We will send free gift for promptness. 


N. Y. PREMIUM HOUSE 
296-M Broadway, New York City 
Sell KRINGLES the 
MONEY unbreakable tree orna- 
ments—beautiful colors, 
FOR CHRISTMAS Sell 60c doz.—cost 35¢ 
doz. postpaid. Money 
back if not satisfied. Send 35c for 1 doz. Reference, any 
bank in Bloomfield. 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
30 Locust Ave. Bloomfield, N. J. 


FANCY LEATHER 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Circular on Request 


Free Souvenir 
Leaders giving 
































HENRY J. RIFE 
19 N., Sth St. Philadelphia, Pa. | 





| When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE UNITED States Post Office 

specially recognized the round-the- 
world flight of the Graf Zeppelin. A 
large, attractive, circular cachet was ap- 
plied to all air mail which left Lakehurst. 
It was applied in magenta and shows the 
zeppelin circling the globe inside a circle 
upon which appears ‘First Round-The- 
World Flight—U. S. Air Mail” 


Surprisingly enough, only a_ small 
quantity of mail was carried on this 
historic flight, so that those of you 


who have obtained any of these covers, 
take good care of them. They are now 
worth about twenty-five dollars each, 
and will undoubtedly increase in value. 

The day after the newspapers an- 
nounced that Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh was going to pilot the first plane 
to open the new air mail route from 
Miami to Dutch Guiana, I was swamped 
with mail from people who wanted me 
to secure an air mail cover carried for 
them by Lindbergh. There was_ not 
enough time to send mail down to San 
Juan, Porto Rico, where the route 
started. Two months ago I mentioned 
in this column that the route was soon 
to be extended, though it was not known 
that Lindbergh would be the pilot. If 
you are interested in new air mail routes 
as they are opened up, send your name 
and address to the stamp editor, and he 
will let you know about them in time to 
prepare your air mail covers. 

The route which Lindbergh opened 
from San Juan is practically all over 
water, and he used an amphibian plane. 
He left San Juan early in the morning 
flying to St. Thomas in the Virgin Islands, 
then continued by way of Antigua, St. 
Lucia and Trinidad to British and Dutch 
Guiana. It is the first time that air 
mail has ever been sent across this part 
of the world, and some of the people 
in the islands had never seen a plane. 

The Post Office Department has placed 
on sale a new commemorative stamp as 
a tribute to the canalization of the Ohio 
River. It is of the two-cent denomina- 
tion, is printed in red ink, and is the 
same size as the regular stamp. The 
central design represents an Ohio River 
lock. At the top of the stamp, within 
a dark panels in white Roman letters, 
appear the words “United States Post- 
age”. Below, on a ribbon scroll, are the 
words “Ohio River Canalization”. In 
both upper corners, on extensions of 
the ribbon scroll, are the dates 18735’ 
at the left and “1929” at the right. At 
the bottom, in a dark panel with white 
edges, is the word “cents”, and in both 
lower corners within circles appears the 
white numeral “2”. The entire stamp is 
enclosed in a narrow white border. 

This new stamp was first placed on 
sale at the Post Offices at Cairo, Illinois; 
Evansville. Indiana; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Cincinnati, Ohio: Homestead and 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and Wheeling. 
West Virginia, on October twelfth and 
two days later at Washington, D. C. 














65 
Dead Country Packet 
Contains 18 all different countries 
Which no longer issue stamps. Epirus, 
tngermaniand, Crete, Prussia, White 
Kia--ia, Victoria, New South Wales, 


Western Australia, Queensland, form- 
er German Colonies and many others, 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 
applicants. 

DE KALB STAMP CoO. 
' Box 80 Garrett, Ind. 


ANCHER’S $$ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
value of forty million dollars (interesting); perforation 
vauge and mme. seale; 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp 
from smallest republic on earth; 1 newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from ‘Travancore, Malay, Dutch 
Indies. ete., ete.—entire outfit for i2¢ te approval ap- 
plicants. Nice pocket stockbook, val. 25c with every order 
ANCHER STAuP CO.. Box 126. Rutherford, N 
from Bolivia, Roumania 


FREE: Sart strat ts tien soa 
° ioain. Australia to those sending 


lée coin and 2c stamp for Album with spaces for 
hundreds of stamps, 80 different foreign stamps 
hinges & perf. gauge. 150 diff. l0c, 1,000 diff. 85: 
10 Persia l0e; 20 Turkey l0c;3 Korea Lice; 4 
Vatican Stamps 1l0c; List free. 

Argonaut Stamp Company, Dept. 97, New Canaan, Conn. 


iWc to approval 


























may RARE CONGO, 
am 6S RMAIL! 


0 5 other airmail stamps) 

ded in our packet of 61 all- 

from such “strange” coun c 
-» for Se, 


e lists with every order. 


*P arlington, Baltimore, Ma. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Map Stamps from the two Hemi- 
spheres, Also a packet of different stamps with animals, 
birds, ships and scenery to approval applicants, all 
fur a dime. 


S. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








= 


Monumental Co., 








ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 


Also Chad, Cameroons, .Congo, Gabun, ‘Tunis, Ubangi, 
‘Transvaal, Indo-China, ete., ete. All of these “hard 
fo-get’’ countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 55 different, given FREE to 
Approval Applicants only, inelosing 4de for postage 





Richard Lamprecht, 811 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, ‘Ind. 





STAMPS FREE 12 jarge, showy picture 

e amps, also 12 different 
Kivitish Colonies with a request for my popular approvals 
at 50 discount. None a — tage, 2c. 


_ 13 W. Nevada feat Philadelphia, Pa. 
80 STAMPS 


12¢ Zanzibar, Sudan, Curacao, Morocco, Uruguay, etc. 
40 British 18¢, 50 Colonials 12¢, 25 Asia 10e, 10 Siam 
Ize. 15 China 8c, Brooks & Edwards, Hillside, Hilbury 
Kowd Whvteleafe. Ene 

mJ lie; Great Menagerie Packet lic; Fa- 
150 DIFF. mous Rulers Packet 25c¢; Rich Central 
& S. American Packet lic; All Four Packets only 50c¢ 
1000 World Stamps $1.00. B. & K. Stamp Co., Newville. Pa. 


PREMIUM FREE there sending for my ber. 
WhLLiAe J. GRANT, 6317—(8th Avenue, 











guaranteed, 
Brooklyn, 


Premium Free with each purchase from my 
fine low priced approvals. 1000 Hinges 10c. 


Cartes Baretta, Box 617, San Mateo, California 
60% Discount. Sent Anywhere 

Approval Sheets Awerican Girl om. Frederick 
B. Driver. 1430 So. Penn Square. Phila.. P 

600 different stamps $.50 ; 1,100, $1; : 000, $3.50. 
6 Largest 5 and 10c list in America. 

Fred Onken. 630 79th St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
SETS of the prettiest stamps issued, sent to collectors 
en approval if reference furnished. Premium — too 


J. M. PALMER Box 190 Jackson, Miss. 
101 § Stamps FREE! With ArrRov as. a e 2c 
500 diff. 29c. 1000 diff. 27 
JOHNSON STAMP CO. aNG) 
Stamp Wallet with set of Russian stamps free to approval 
Albany, New York 


applicant 
673 Myrtle Street, 

















5 * x. “<4 N. ¥ 





L. Roberts, 


107 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.: 2c 
postace. Paige Stamo Co.. Oak Park. tl. 


CONFEDERATE ASSAY 5c to approval applicants. Patapseo 
Stamp Co. MNeot. 4. 2110 Ferndale Ave.. Baltimore. Ma 


FREE 100 STAMPS to new subscribers at 25c a yr 
PACIFIC STAMP NEWS, Piedmont, Calif. 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
INITIAL on EACH CARD. 
Sell FAST because DIFFERENT. 
Also Fraternal Emblem Cards. 
Write for details TODAY. 

PILGRIM STUDIOS. 394 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















_~You CAN MAKE YOUR OWN 
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AT HOME 
» SPARE THE 
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Get everybody to help you win the movie camera, or the radio 
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A Literary Puzzle 


Here is a puzzle where literary knowledge 
comes in useful. Most Girl Scouts have 
some prominent author as a favorite and 
perhaps have a reading acquaintance with 
many others, In this problem we are sup- 
posed to fill in the blank squares on the 
backs of the books with the names of nine 
prominent people in the literary world Each 
space should contain one letter. The first 
letters, reading downwards, will spell the 
name of a novelist of the Victorian period. 

Answering the following questions cor- 
rectly will give the names of the authors 
that go into the blank spaces. 

1. What author, noted for his humor, 
was a pilot on the Mississippi in his 
younger days? 

2. “The House of the Seven Gables” re- 
minds you of what author? 

3. Who was the writer of fairy tales, 
born in poverty and later honored by kings ? 

4. What Spanish author caricatured the 
age of chivalry and knighthood ? 

5. What is the name of a famous English 
author whose noted writings include tales 
of British army life? 

6. Who wrote a famous essay on “Com- 
pensation” ? 

7. Who is noted 
and architecture? 

8. Name the author of “Little Women”. 


for his works on art 


9. Give the name of a famous modern 
Irish poet. 


Rebus Book Title 


You will also observe in the above pic- 
ture, the book that has its title indicated 
in rebus or picture-puzzle form. It is not 
a treatise on maritime dressmaking, but a 
well known classic. What is its title? 


An Enigma 


I am the title to one of Aesop’s well 
known fables. I contain eighteen letters. 

My 4, 15, 9; 10, 6, 7, 
England. 

My 1, 12, 8, 14, 3, 
same city. 

My 2, 16, 18, is color, 

My 11, 5, 13, is to bind. 


is a large city in 


17, is a river by this 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square. 

1, Frilled material for dress trimming 

2 Customary 

3 Bent without angles 

4 Destruction 

§ To choose by ballot 


Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change WORD into POEM in fiv: 


moves, 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 


Why was Orpheus always in bad com- 
pany? 


Puzzle Pi 


Cajk parts loduc tea on taf, 
Shi fiew duole ate on nael, 

Os ti meca ot sasp weteben hemt hobt 
Yeth kidlec het tarlept necla. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning 
of each of the following words, seven new 
words will be formed. The seven added 
letters will spell the name of a famous 
Greek epic poem. 

1. Pal 2. Ale 3. 
6. Mit 7. Awl 


ANSWERY 


TO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 


Mipnicut Macic: The planets are Neptune, 
Saturn, Uranus, Mars, Jupiter, Venus, Mercury. 
The name of the play is MACBETH. 
EnicMa: “Necessity never made a good bargain.’ 
Pvzz_e Pack Worp Sovare: 


Ear 4. Ale 5. Ear 





Worp Jumpinc: Mule, male, malt, melt, meat, 
moat, goat. 
Ye Orpe Time Rippte: 


quarters and halves. 


Because it comes in 


TRANSPOSITION: Slate, steal, least, stale. 
App A Letter: The six added letters spell 
VULCAN 


A Bisiicat Puzzte: 1. Herod; 2. Elisha; 3. 
Joseph; 4. Abram; 5. Daniel; 6. Stephen. 








Pictures, news, puzzles, jokes and other good things—all in December 
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Sizes: 2/2 to 9 
Widths: AAA-D 


HE “Sportster” Officially Approved 

Girl Scout Shoe has been expressly de- 
signed to meet the exacting requirements of 
Girl Scout activities as well as for general 
service. Every possible feature has been in- 
corporated to make the “Sportster” Official 
Girl Scout Shoe the ideal shoe for foot com- 
fort and foot health. 

The sole is “Drisole’—flexible, unwaxed 
chrome-triple-tanned leather. It is non- 
slipping, water-resisting and exceptionally 
long-wearing. The heel is the new “U. S.” 
Spring-Step—‘“Its Liveliness Lasts”. Uppers 
are fine Agoos Brown Moose Tannage—com- 
fortable and sturdy—with corded moccasin 


equally suitable for 
school or official wear 


“SPORTSTER” 


the new and 


officially approved 


GIRL SCOUT 
SHOE 


ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 


SS “ =) ( , Smaller Sizes 
u Proportionately 
| = Lower 





vamp. See the illustration below for other 
special health and comfort features. 

The “Sportster” Official Girl Scout Shoe 
is very attractively priced, and so smart in 
its appearance you will welcome it as a shoe 
for general service as well as for your scout 
activities. 

For sale at all Authorized Girl Scout De- 
partment store agencies and at many of the 
better shoe stores. If you find it inconven- 
ient to locate the authorized store in your 
neighborhood, send the coupon below to 
A. Sandler, Girl Scout Shoe Division, 144 
Lincoln St., Boston, Mass., and you will be 
advised promptly. 






















LEATHER 
MOULDED 
COUNTER, 


REINFORCED 


GOODYEAR WELTED 


CO-ORDINATED LASTS AND PATTERNS 











Be RIND I ss coasas saaiiscicietsanniaaioniadinmcaaiiadain 





7 nbn sais -<me Simn i ib gga dip enh ea ee ain stem nin ea iin de 
1! A. SANDLER 
| Girl Scout Shoe Division 
| 144 Lincoln St. 
NATURE I Boston, Mass. 
LAST | Date 
Mf | Gentlemen: 
Please let me know where I can purchase 
“DRISOLE” | “Sportster” Offcially Approved Girl Scout 
FLEXIBLE Shoes in my neighborhood. 
WATER RESISTING | 
NONSKID LEATHER! | 
SOLES | Name 
1 
GOODRICH 1 Address sai ccauiitelaaaciaaiiaiaiiia ; 
RUBBER HEEL | | 
City and State 
1 
l 
| 
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Official Shoe for Girl Scouts 


HIS shoe is built over the famous 

Cantilever lasts which are scientifically 
designed to protect the feet and strengthen 
the arches. It is made of brown calf, has 
a “Gold Spot” sole and rubber heel. This 
combination makes the shoe as soft and as 
pliable as an Indian moccasin. Yet it is so 
durable that miles of hiking—rough country 
roads—even mountain climbing can’t harm 
the shoe. It is comfortable—always! 


The shoe is unlined—this eliminates the 
dangers of blisters and infections from 
wrinkled linings. 


That is why the National Board of Girl 
Scouts has officially adopted it. 


See this shoe at any Cantilever Store or 
Agency—there is probably one near you. 
The telephone book will give you the ad- 
dress. Or write to the Cantilever Sales Corp., 
410 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























Price $7.50. ($8.00 west of the Rockies.) The best in Shoemaking 
and Materials! 


ANTIWEVIER SHOES 


FOR WOMEN - MEN : CHILDREN 








